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THE FLAG OF THE REPUBLIC OF ALABAMA 

AN ODYSSEY 

t 

► 

by 

W. Stanley Hoole 

At twenty-five minutes past two o’clock on Friday after¬ 
noon, January 14, 1861, hundreds of men and women — many 
of whom had waited for hours in the porticoes, rotunda, and 
corridors of the Alabama State Capitol . . . gave three loud, 
lusty cheers and crowded into the House Chamber and gallery, 
shouting as they went. On the rostrum, President William M. 
Brooks tried in vain to bring the Alabama Secession Convention 
to order. Outside, in the courtyard, a cannon roared, heralding 
the news that the State of Alabama had at last withdrawn 
from the Union and was now a free, sovereign, and independent 
republic. 1 

Almost simultaneously with the shouting and the shooting, 
a large flag, approximately 16 x 20 feet so large as to stretch 
across the ample floor of the House, was brought in and un¬ 
furled. Dark blue in color and made of silk it bore on one 
side the Goddess of Liberty, holding in her right hand an un¬ 
sheathed sword, and in her left a small flag with a single star 
and the word Alabama. Above was inscribed the motto, Inde- 


This description of the events surrounding the passage of the Ordinance of 
Secession is based on the following sources: William R. Smith, History and De¬ 
bates of the Convention of the People of Alabama . . , (Atlanta, 1861), 117-122; 
Montgomery Daily Mail, Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, January 11, 1861; 
David L. Darden, "The Alabama Secession Convention/’ Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, III, (Fall-Winter, 1941), 269, 451, hereafter cited as AHQ: C. P. 
Denman, The Secession Movement in Alabama (Montgomery, 1933); Journal of 
the Convention of the People of the State of Alabama . . . , Commencing on the 
Uh Day of January, 1861. (Montgomery, 1861; Robert Jemison to his daughter, 
Montgomery, January 10, 1861, Robert Jemison Collection, (W. Stanley Hoole, 
Special Collection, University of Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa), Dr, William H. 
Mitchell to his wife, Montgomery, January 11, 1861, The Rev, William Henry 
Mitchell Papers, (State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery), 
quoted in Montgomery Advertiser, January 8, 1911; and Basil Manly’s Diary, 
December 24, 1860-February 1861, Manley Family Papers, (W, Stanley Hoole 
Special Collection, University of Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa). See also Frank 
D Owsley, Jr., John Craig Stewart, and Gordon T, Chappell, Know Alabama: 
An Elementary History (Montgomery, 1970), 235-236. 
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pendent Now and Forever. On the other side was a large cot¬ 
ton plant in full bloom, above which was the state seal, and 
below a rattlesnake and the words Noli Me Tangere. Men siood 
on chairs and tables to hold the flag horizontally, the better 
to display the beauty of its painted designs — and amid the 
deafening cheers and applause men and women hugged each 
other and wept unashamedly. The moment was the most 

. i 

historic, the most exciting in the state’s forty-two-year-old 
history. 2 ’ 

* i • . .... 

At the height of the excitement William Lowndes Yancey, 
a delegate from Montgomery and unquestionably the leader of 
the Secessionists, stood to address the disorderly assembly. 
Quieting the crowd with outstretched arms, he accepted the 
flag on behalf of the convention, profusely thanking the ladies 
of Montgomery for their ennobling generosity in having made 
the flag and presented it to the State of Alabama. The cocton 
plant, he said, depicted the source of the state’s wealth, the 
rattlesnake was coiled to “manifest our determination to defend 
our rights. . . . [It] is peaceful and harmless unless disturbed; 
but death to the individual who assaults it.” Then, he added, 

• To say that this flag is presented by ladies who are 
beautiful would be but the least part of their praise, for beauty 
is the least desirable of woman’s perfections. It is presented 
by the noble hearted, pure and patriotic women of Montgom¬ 
ery, on whose cheeks the tears of regret for sons and brothers 
who have already gone to fight their country’s battles have 
not yet dried . 3 

Yancey was followed by William R. Smith, a Cooperationist 
from Tuscaloosa, popularly known as “Little Billy,” who had 
voted against the passing of the Ordinance of Secession. After 
apostrophizing the Stars and Stripes, he continued. 

Now, as we lower this glorious ensign of our once vaunted 

An announcement regarding the making of the flag by “the maids and matrons 
of Montgomery” had appeared in the Montgomery Daily Mail, November 10, 
1860. A photograph of an artist's conception of the flag (not of the flag itself) 
may be seen in David L. Darden, “The Alabama Secession Flag," AHQ, III, 
(Fall-Winter, 1941), 364-367. 

Smith, 120, states that he was unable to secure a copy of Yancey's acceptance 
speech. This is taken from Dr. William H. Mitchell's letter to his wife (see note h 
above), and Montgomery Advertiser, January 8, 1911, 
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victories . . . , we accept this Flag. It is presented by the 
ladies of Alabama. I see upon it, a beautiful female face, 

f 

Oh! Woman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 

When pain and sorrow wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou! 

Presented by the daughters of Alabama! The history of 
the world teaches, that in times of trouble and danger to her 
country, woman is always in the van. Her heroism is reserved 
for revolutions. She has been known to tear the j^toels from 
her ears, the diamonds from her neck, and the rings from her 
fingers, and sell them to buy bread for the starving soldier. 

Nay, in order to aid a struggling army, we see her cutting 
the glorious locks that adorn her beauty, and consent for 
them to become the “dowry of a second head.” What wonder, 
then, that now, in these stirring times, when “grim visaged 
war” wrinkles the brow of Peace — what wonder that the 
the daughters of Alabama should thus endeavor to import 
to our veins the burning currents of their own enthusiasm! 

What wonder that they should strive, by these graceful devices 
of female ingenuity, to lift us up to the height of their, ; own 
hallowed inspiration! 

We accept this flag; and though it glows with but a 
single star, may that star increase in magnitude and brilliancy, 
until it out-rivals the historic glory of the Star-Spangled 
Banner ! 4 

4 Smith, 119-122. Smith also footnoted this sonnet of his own, apparently written 
after the convention, stating that “only the fervor of such enthusiasm as prevailed 
at this time could tolerate the extravagant hyperbole”: 

THE LOST PLEIAD FOUND 
Long years ago, at night, a female star 
Fled from amid the Spheres, and through the space 
of ether, onward, in a flaming car, 

Held, furious, headlong, her impetuous race: 

She burst her way through skies; the azure haze 
of Heaven assumed new colors in her blaze 
Sparklets, emitted from her golden hair, 

Diffused rich tones through the resounding air; 

The neighboring stars stood mute, and wondered when 
The erring Sister would return again: 

Through Ages still they wondered in dismay; 

But now, behold, careering on her way, 

The long-lost PLEIAD! she takes her place 
On ALABAMA’S FLAG, and lifts her RADIANT FACE! 
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Upon the motion of Edmund S. Dargan, a Secessionist 
from Mobile County, a resolution was unanimously passed to 
accept the new flag, stating “that it shall hereafter be raised 
upon the Capitol, as indicative whenever the Convention shall 
be in open session.” Thomas H. Watts, of Montgomery, ob¬ 
jected to the statement, declaring that he wanted the flag to 
float above the Capitol dome “forever,” but Dargan’s motion 
carried. 5 President Brooks, of Perry County, appointed fellow 
Secessionist Alpheus Baker, a delegate from Barbour County, 
officially to thank the ladies for “their patriotic present,” and 
amid the wildest enthusiasm, which had now spread from the 
Capitol down “Goat Hill” and throughout the streets of the 
city, the convention adjourned until the next morning and the 
multitude, still cheering, moved slowly out to mill about the 
lawns and gardens. 


At six minutes before three o’clock the new flag was run 
up on a staff on the Capitol dome, under the direction of Dr. 
Samuel Rambo, a local dentist. 6 As it swang out in the winter 
wind, Miss C. T. Raoul applied a match to the cannon in the 
courtyard, firing the first official shot. 7 A second shot was 
touched off by Abram J. Walker, Chief Justice of the Alabama 
Supreme Court. Then followed ninety-eight more rounds, all 
in joyous celebration of the state’s withdrawal from the Union 
as a separate and independent republic. 

By now the crowd, which had grown larger by the minute, 
was all but frenzied with excitement. The cannon was con¬ 
tinually fired throughout the afternoon and into the night — 
and, suddenly, as if by magic, small replicas of the flag atop 
the Capitol appeared in countless windows and towers of the 
surrounding houses. “Every species of enthusiasm prevailed,” 
William R. Smith recorded, men and women, forgetting their 
differences of opinions, political and otherwise, shouted and 


r Journal of the Convention of the People , . . , 44 , 

This was probably Dr. Samuel Rambo, a 42-year-old Montgomery dentist. See U.S. 
Census (ms,). Montgomery County, Ala., 1860, p. 167, and Montgomery Directory 
for 185 9-1860, . . . comp, by Mears & Turnbull (Montgomery, 1859), 66. 

This was probably Miss Caroline Theus Raoul, daughter of Frederic and Mary 
Grace Cooper Raoul of Mount Meigs, M. P. Blue, City Director and History of 
Montgomery . . , , 1878 (Montgomery, 1878), 175, 
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sang, enraptured by the universal glow of fervent patriotism. 8 

♦ 

Johnson Jones Hooper, nationally known author of The 
Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs of the Tallapoosa Volun¬ 
teers and now editor of the Montgomery Daily Mail, 9 described 
the historic occasion under the caption Te Deum Laudaamus 
in these fervent words: 

By this time, all the bells in all the steeples of the city 
were ringing a merry peal, for Deliverance and for Liberty. 

Eager hundreds thronged the streets; friends met, wept, and 
embraced; [and] boys fired crackers ... It was a great 
day ... 

As night closed in, the illuminations of Montgomery Hall, 
the Theatre, the Advertiser office, the Mail office, the Tele¬ 
graph office, and many places of business . . . attracted uni¬ 
versal attention. And by the light of bonfires, in the street 
speeches were made to thousands by (Former) Governor J. W. 
Matthews of Mississippi, Colonel S. A. Jones, of Georgia, 

Hons. J. L. M. Curry, A. B. Meek, T. H. Watts and others of 
Alabama. 

One of the noticeable [incidents] of the occasion was the 
running up, as the cannon fired, of the Lone Star, on the tower 
of the resident of Hen. T. H. Watts. At the same signal 

the locomotives of the West Point railroad-all previously 

“fired up” — made a glad discord with their steam whistles. 

And so, all hail! to the glorious, free and independent Flag 
of the Sovereign Republic of Alabama! Forever may it wave 
in honor of a happy, chivalrous and united people. And to 
that sentiment, we know that all our people will say “amen .” 10 

The Montgomery Weekly Post, which, as did other state 

Smith, 122; Joseph L. Hodgson, The Cradle of the Confederacy: or The Times 
of Troup, Quitman, and Yancey (Mobile, 1876, 525; John W, DuBose, The 
Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey (Birmingham 1952), 561-562. 

W. Stanley Hoole, Alias Simon Suggs: The Life and Times of Johnson Jones 
Hooper (University, Ala., 1952). 148-160. Hooper was later elected secretary 

of the Confederate Congress. 

Hooper, a fiery Secessionist, "tired of waiting on the cautious movements of the 
Secession Convention,” on January 10 hung out his own "flag of the Republic of 
Alabama” from the window of the Mail Office, 94 Commerce Street. The deep 
blue banner, 18 x 12 ft., carried a six-foot silver star with the letter A in red 
in its center. Hooper had borrowed the flag fom Admiral Stone, commander of 
the Alabama River Fleet, who had recently brSught the steamer Le Grande up 
from Mobile (Montgomery Daily Mail, January 11, 1861). 
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papers, printed the Ordinance of Secession in its entirety, stated 
on January 16 that, 

The Lone Star Flag floated from the dome of the Capitol 
and was immediately greeted with the booming of the cannon, 
the ringing of the church and the fire bells, and the shouts 
of the people. The most intensive excitement prevailed, and 
the streets were thronged. ... 

We presume now that no citizen of Alabama can hesitate 
for a moment, as to what his duty is, and that every good 
and loyal citizens of the State, will be ready to perform 
their duty with alacrity. Whatever may have been our views 
as to matters of policy in the past, they enter not into the 
duties and responsibilities of the present ... So far as the 
action of the Convention is concerned, we think it has acted 
prudently and wise. 

And the Weekly Advertiser, under a banner, “Alabama Out 
of the Union — A Glorious Day,” continued: 

After passage of the Ordinance of Secession and the ad¬ 
journment of the Convention, the enthusiasm of the outside 
rrnwd found expression in an immediate meeting in front of 
the Capitol. A stand was erected upon the steps, and a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen ... all of whom . . . expressed 
their determination, now that the act had been consummated, 
to stand by the sovereign decision of the Convention, as be¬ 
comes the duty of every good low-abiding citizen. 

The meeting then adjourned with the announcement that 
another assembly had been planned for the evening at Mont¬ 
gomery Hall. On this occasion an “even larger gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen” listened to other speakers and the ut¬ 
most good feeling was everywhere prevalent.” And then, as 
if in doubt, the editor added, “May union and harmony alike 
prevail in every portion of the State.” 11 

The convention reassembled for its sixth session on Janu¬ 
ary 12. Thereafter, until March 21, it met regularly in both 

“Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, January 12, 1861 . The speakers were Robert 
Jemison (Tuscaloosa), J. J. Seibels (Montgomery), H. C. Jones (Lauderdale), 
J. L. Sheffield (Marshall), W. S. Earnest (Jefferson), B. S. Bibb (Montgomery), 
J. L. M. Curry (Talladega), J. W. Matthews (Mississippi), S. A, Jones (Georgia), 
John E. Moore (Lauderdale), A. C. Beard (Marshall), and T. H. Watts (Mont¬ 
gomery). 
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open and secret sessions (except for a recess, February 9 - 
March 3), debating such “grave and momentous” matters as 
the establishment of military defenses for the state, the issuance 
of bonds, the sending of troops to Fort Barrancas and Fort 
Pickens at Pensacola, the confiscation of Forts Morgan and 
Gaines at Mobile and the United States Arsenal at Mt. Vernon, 
and the passing of numerous other ordinances. Standing com¬ 
mittees on foreign relations, imports and exports, postal ar¬ 
rangements, relations with the United States Government, mili¬ 
tary affairs, and other subjects were appointed. 12 And as a 
break in the tiring routine, the convention was recessed for 
several hours to welcome the University of Alabama Corps of 
Cadets, “a fine body of young man,” Colonel Caleb commanding, 
which performed “an admirable drill on the Capitol grounds,” 
and stood in review for Alabama’s Governor A. B. Moore. 12 

Meanwhile, the flag of the “Sovereign Republic of Ala¬ 
bama,” as it was repeatedly called, continued to fly above the 
Capitol. For exactly one month, until February 10, it remained 
aloft, proclaiming the dissolution between the State of Alabama 
and the United States of America. The day before, on the 
ninth, according to the Montgomery Daily Mail, the flag was 
encircled and all but hidden by smoke arising from the cannon 
which was repeatedly fired to celebrate the election of Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander H. Stephens as president and vice presi¬ 
dent of the Confederate States of America. 14 

On the morning of the tenth the flag was taken down by 
four men: A. B. Clitherall, assistant secretary of the Seces¬ 
sion Convention, Ferie Henshaw, W. J. Greene, and Johnson 
Hooper, the fiery editor of the Mail, “in order to make room 


Ordinances and Constitution of the State of Alabama, with the Constitution of 
the Confederate States of America (Montgomery, 186i), passim. 

''Journal of the Convention of the People . . . , 121; Smith, 187, 189; Mont¬ 
gomery Daily Mail, January 26, 1861; Manly Dairy, January 25, 1861. The 125 
cadets accompanied by President L. C. Garland and Major J. T. Murfree, were 
addressed by A. B. Meek, speaker of the House of Representatives. Afterwards, the 
visitors were guests at "a complimentary ball, given by the citizens of Montgom¬ 
ery.” 

Davis arrived in Montgomery on February 16 and was inaugurated two days 
later (Montgomery Daily Mail, February 19, 1861.) A photograph of the inaugura¬ 
tion may be seen in Francis T. Miller, The Photographic History of the Civil War 
(New York, 1911), IX 291. 
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for the flag of the Confederate States of America, which will, 
ere long, and we trust forever, be flung to the breeze on the 
soil of Alabama, and in Montgomery, as the Capitol of the 
Confederacy.” In a letter addressed to Governor Moore and 
published in the Mail the men explained their action: 

The flag was left flying last night from the dome of the 
Capitol. We found it this morning, “though torn, still flying,” 
and being satisfied, that in a few hours, the gale now blowing, 
would have entirely destroyed it, we have taken the respon¬ 
sibility of hauling it down, and now deliver it to you, that it 
may be placed in the archives of the State, in perpetual mem¬ 
ory and honor of the Act of Secession in Alabama on the 
eleventh of January, 1861, and the ladies of Montgomery by 
whom it was presented to the State. 15 

Throughout the remaining days of the Secession Conven¬ 
tion and during the first Confederate Congress which met 
thereafter, and, indeed, throughout fifty long months of bloody 
fratricidal war, the Alabama flag remained safely stored in the 
state archives. 

However, at eight o’clock on the morning of April 12, 1865, 
a detachment of Major General James H. Wilson’s United States 
Cavalry, composed of the 1st Michigan and the 8th Iowa Regi¬ 
ments, Brigadier E. N. McCook commanding, entered and oc¬ 
cupied Montgomery without opposition, the city having been 
evacuated the night before. 


The Stars and Stripes are floating over the Capitol of 
Alabama (Major E. B. Beautmont wrote Colonel R. H. G. 
Minty, April 12). General McCook entered the city this morn¬ 
ing without firing a shot. There is no good place to camp off 
the Hayneville Road. Find the best camp you can. General 
Wilson does not want to have any enlisted men in the city. 16 

Despite General Wilson’s wishes, the troopers apparently 
moved about the city at will. In any case, when they departed 
two days later for Tuskegee, Columbus, and West Point, one 
of the troopers (who has to this day remained unidentified) 


Montgomery Daily Mail, February 11, 1861; Montgomery Advertiser, January 8, 
1911, 

The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington 1880-1902), SLIX (2) 33 1, 332. See also reports in XLIX (1). 
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serving in the 8th Iowa Regiment, Colonel Joseph H. Dorr 
commanding, confiscated the Alabama flag — the flag of the 
short-lived Republic of Alabama — and took it with him to 
his home in Iowa, 1,400 miles away. 17 

For thirty years following the war Alabama had no state 
flag. Then, on February 16, 1895, the legislature passed an 
act, officially adopting a flag bearing a crimson cross of St. 
Andrew upon a field of white. The flag, like those of Missis¬ 
sippi, Florida, Georgia, was chosen out of respect for the Con¬ 
federate Battle Flag which it resembles. 18 

In the mid-1920’s, sixty years after it had been stolen, a 
search for the first Alabama Flag was initiated by Miss Frances 
Hails, a member of the staff of the Alabama State Department 
of Archives and History. Five years later, in, 1929, it was 
located in the Iowa Historical Society where it had been kept 
since 1892, at which time it had been obtained from the family 
of the anonymous and now’ deceased cavalryman who had taken 
it. Immediately, Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, director of the 
department, began negotiations for the return of the honored 
banner to its rightful home. 

It was not an easy or simple task. Officials of the Iowa 
Historical Society stated that they did not have the authority 
to release the flag. They would never give it up, they said, 
unless ordered to do so by the Iowa legislature. The negotiations 
continued for ten years without success. 1!) 

Finally, in 1939, H. M. Stanfill, president of the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce, whose help Mrs. Owen had sought, 
secured the advise of Senator Lister Hill. Hill, who had served 
in the Senate only one year, conferred with Senator Clyde 
Herring of Iowa, William Waymark, editor of the Des Moines 
Register, John D. Adams, secretary of the Des Moines Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, William Riley, a leading Iowa lawyer, and 
with his brother, Luther L. Hill, who, fortunately, was at that 
time living in Des Moines. The plan worked: on February 27, 

''Ibid., XL (2), 402-403. 

Alabama Acts (1894-1895), 719, Marie B. Owen, The Story of Alabama . . . 
(New York, 1949), 216-219. 

Montgomery Advertiser, March 10 , 1939. 
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1939 the Iowa legislature passed an act, ordering the imme¬ 
diate return of the “Flag of the Republic of Alabama to the 
State of Alabama.” The act specified that a delegation com¬ 
posed of the chairman of the Senate Committee on Military- 
Affairs, the chairman of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, and one member of the Grand Army of the Republic 
be designated to return the flag on behalf of the State of Iowa. 
For this purpose the sum of $250 was appropriated. 20 

The Iowa delegation, consisting of Senator B. C. Whitehill, 
a veteran of the Spanish-American War, Representative J. A. 
Lucas, a veteran of the famous Rainbow Division of World 
War I, and 94-year-old Judge Thomas Jefferson Noll, a vet¬ 
eran of the Civil War and commander-in-chief of the Iowa 
division of the Grand Army of the Republic, left Des Moines at 
once and arrived in Montgomery on March 7. They were met 
at the Union Station by Walter S. Lawrence, a veteran of the 
Spnaish-American War, Richard Kelly, Alabama commander 
of the American Legion, Silas D. Cater, commander of the 
Montgomery Post, American Legion, L. C. Cardinal, a Spanish- 
American War veteran, Walter B. Smith, a former commander 
of the Montgomery American Legion Post, D. Trotter Jones, 
adjutant of the Alabama American Legion, and Colonel Wil¬ 
liam P. Screws, veteran of both the Spanish-American War and 
World War I. 21 

The Iowans were royally received. They were housed at 
the Whitley Hotel and enthusiastically entertained. On their 
first day they were escorted about the city. That night they 
were honor guests at a reception at the home of Representative 
A. C. Davis on South Hull Street. The next day they were 
luncheon guests of the three chapters of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy (Sophie Bibb, Cradle of the Confederacy, 
and Dixie) at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, and that night they 
were entertained by Governor and Mrs. Frank Dixon and Step¬ 
hen F. Craddock, national commander of the American Legion 
from Seattle, Washington/ Distinguished guests at these several 
functions included, besides those mentioned, Former Governor 

Iowa Acts (1938-1939), 51-52. The act also specified that any other men who 
had served in the Rainbow Division, World War I, could accompany the official 
delegation, provided they paid their own expenses. 

Montgomery Advertiser, March 8-9, 1939. 
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and Mrs. Bibb Graves, Mayor and Mrs. William A. Gunter, 
Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Albert Carmichael, Judge and 
Mrs. Hugh Merrill, General Joseph R. Kennedy of Tuscaloosa, 
commander of the Alabama Chapter of Confederate Veterans, 
General Paul Sanguinetti of the United Confederate Veterans, 
(who was also ninety-four years old), and many others. 

On March 8 the Montgomery Advertiser in a front page 
story with photographs of General Noll and Sanguinetti stand¬ 
ing on the Confederate star on the Capitol porch, shaking hands, 
stated that at last the “tattered banner” which symbolized 
the freedom and independence of Alabama had come home in 
a “spirit of brotherly love and affection.” In an interview 
Senator Whitehall stated that the Iowa legislature was con¬ 
vinced that “the return of the flag would bring back a lot of 
good friendship and fellowship between the North and the 
South.” Representative Lucas added that the “banner was 
taken away in a spirit of hate and enmity, but it was now 
returned in a spirit of brotherly love and affection.” And the 
dapper old General Noll, who was proudly dressed in his 
Yankee uniform, added that there had never been any loss of 
friendship so far as the North was concerned. “You fellows 
down here just turned your back on us for a while. Now, 
we’re glad we’re all united again in one great republic.” Then 
with his eyes twinkling, the old veteran jokingly asked, “Say, 
have you fellows got a picture of Abe Lincoln anywhere around 
here?” 

On Wednesday, May 8, before a joint session of the Ala¬ 
bama House and Senate, the Alabama flag severely worn and 
tattered was officially returned to the state in an unprecedented, 
solemn ceremony in the House chamber which was “festooned 
with Confederate and United States flags” — the same zoom 
in which it had been so proudly unfurled seventy-eight years 
previously. The gallery was over-flowing with spectators and 
many stood in the lobby, porticoes, and corridors, just as their 

When returned, the fragmented flag was in very poor condition, too fragile to 
handle. It has since deteriorated further until only a small portion remains. How¬ 
ever, two copies have been made, one for the Department of Archives and History 
to display and the other for the chamber of the House of Representatives. A 
photograph of one of these may be seen in Virginia K. Jones, ed., (Letters of Rev. 
W. H. Mitchell,” AHQ, XXIII, (Spring, 1961 ), 185 . 
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forefathers had done, “to hear though they could not see” the 
historic activities in progress. 

Everyone stood when the two Confederate veterans, Gen¬ 
erals Sanguinetti and Kennedy, walked to the Speaker's plat¬ 
form. Then followed the many dignitaries, including Mrs. 
Owen. The ceremony which followed the introductions was 
“memorable for its depth of cordiality and sentimental appeal,” 
stated the Advertiser. “After long and diverse wanderings the 
flag of the ‘Republic of Alabama’ was again unfurled . . . come 
home to stay through the gracious gesture of the State of Iowa.” 

On behalf of the State of Alabama, Governor Dixon received 
the flag from Senator Whitehall, saying that it was “an earnest 
of the kindness and thoughtfulness of Iowa.” Then he added, 

I am moved by the same sentiment that moves every man 
and woman here . . . Most people in this hall had grand¬ 
fathers who fought in the defeated army . . . Iowa realizes 
how near and dear these things are to us. We will remember 
always with a depth of sentiment the fine, gracious gesture 
of our Iowa friends. 

Senator Whitehill, who had presented the flag replied: 

How, when or where the (cavalryman of the 8th Iowa 
regiment) found this flag, we do not know, why he took it 
we can but conjecture. He was a soldier, and like all soldiers 
in any war, he took whatever he found, regardless of owner¬ 
ship . . . 

And Senator Hill, who was not present, had sent a message 
which was read by Governor Dixon: 

The gracious and gallant act of the Iowa legislature in 
returning the flag is an earnest proof that just as the men 
of Iowa and Alabama, as fellow soldiers in the Rainbow Divi¬ 
sion on the battlefields of France, mingled their blood and 
heroically fought the common enemy, so today Iowa and Ala¬ 
bama with common interests, common problems, and com¬ 
mon purposes stand side by side in friendship and fraternity, 
striving for the happiness of their people and the welfare of 
our common country. 


During the somewhat lengthy program Mrs. Owen, who, 
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according to the Advertiser, “perhaps gloried in the occasion 
more than any other person,” sat with her “eyes fixed on 
Senator Whitehill . . . , Hanging on to his words . . . like Grant 
hung around Richmond.” 23 And at the conclusions of the cere¬ 
monies she accepted the flag from Governor Dixon and took 
it to the Department of Archives and History where, its odyssey 
ended, it remains as one of Alabama’s most treasured historical 
[possessions. 

Denouement 

One question remains to be answered: was the flag which 
Iwas officially accepted by the Secession Convention on Janu¬ 
ary 11, 1861 — Alabama’s first flag, the flag that served the 
state during the month that she was “free, sovereign, and in¬ 
dependent,” not affiliated in any manner with the United States 
[but not yet one of the thirteen states of the Confederacy — was 
Ithis flag the “Alabama Secession Flag” or “The Flag of the 
epublic of Alabama”? 

That the flag was generally known and often described in 
he press as the flag of the republic cannot be denied. It was 
[the republic’s flag to the Montgomery Advertiser and the Mont¬ 
gomery Mail, the two papers which most closely covered the 
Convention. It was also the republic’s flag to the Birmingham 
fNews and Tuscaloosa News. 24 Thomas H. Watts, a delegate to 
he Secession Convention, in addressing the body on January 25, 
861, referred to Alabama as a republic. It was the republic’s 
lag to the Iowa legislature which, in the act authoring its re¬ 
turn, called it “the flag of the Republic of Alabama.” And it 
pas the “Flag of the Republic of Alabama” to Walter L. Fleming, 
hose Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama has been the 
[definitive study of the period for nearly seventy-five years. 20 




On the contrary, nowhere in the Journal of the Convention 
>/ the People of the State of Alabama. . . , January 7-21, 1861, 
m r in the Ordinances and Constitution of the State of Ala¬ 
bama. . . f January 11-March 20, 1861, is Alabama described 


(Montgomery Advertiser, March 8-9, 1939. 

^Birmingham News, Tuscaloosa News, March 7-10, 1939- 
iSmith, 220. 

iff (New York, 1905), 57. 
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otherwise than as a state. 27 Nor is the flag called that of a 
republic. 

Therefore, we must conclude that, while Alabama was in 
the eyes of her people and for all practical intent and purpose a 
“free, independent, and sovereign Republic,” she was never so 
identified in the official records. Thus, we answer our question 
with another question: which are we to accept as the finalj 
judgment, the letter of the law — or the will of the people? 28 I 


On January 25 Henry C. Jones, a delegate from Lauderdale County, stated, 
... it is conceded that Alabama does not design to remain as a separate State— 
that she will be a member of a Confederate Republic in a few weeks, is as certain 
as that the Sun will rise tomorrow.” (Smith, 208). 

I am grateful to Milo B. Howard, Jr., director of the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History, and to Grady McWhiney, chairman, Department of 
History, The University of Alabama, for their valuable assistance in the prepara¬ 
tion of this article. 
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When Alphonse Karr wrote in 1849, “The more thing’s 
change, the more they remain the same,” he brought home to 
this writer the woeful experience Alabama has had over the 
centuries at the hands of disastrous floods. So many people 
lost valuable property around Lake Logan-Martin in April of 
1977 that the Federal Government declared portions of Ala¬ 
bama “disaster areas.” Helping people in their time of need is 
a legitimate function of a progressive government, one which 
the United States has adopted over the past two centuries, but 
it may be interesting to note that before portions of Alabama 
became American, while they were still under the dominion of 
Spain (1780-1813), floods posed a problem for the Spanish 
government. 


In 1791 the Mobile District was commanded by Vicente 
Folch y Juan, a remarkable career officer who had first come 
to America during the American Revolution. Between 1787 
and 1792 Folch’s vigorous administration of Mobile induced 
thousands of settlers from the United States to transfer their 
allegiance to Spain and to settle on free land grants along the 
lower reaches of the Tensaw and Tombigbee Rivers. 1 

Folch’s uncle in New Orleans was the equally-capable 
governor-general of Louisiana and West Florida, Colonel Este- 


" Professor of History, University of Alabama in Birmingham. Research for this 
paper, which was read before the Alabama Academy of Science at Tuscaloosa, 
April 8 , 1977, was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the UAB Faculty Re¬ 
search Committee, for which the author is extremely grateful. 

On the role of Folch and his development of the Mobile District, see Jack D, L, 
Holmes, “Three Early Memph is Commandants: Beauregard, DeVille DeGoutin, 
and Folch,West Tennessee Historical Society Papers, XVIII (1964), 14-26; 
Notes on the Spanish Fort San Esteban de Tombecbe,” The Alabama Review, 
XVIII, No, 4 (October, 1965), 281-290; and David H. White, “The Indian 
Policy of Juan Vicente Folch [sic], Governor of Spanish Mobile, 1787-1792/’ 
Tbe Alabama Review, XXVIII, No. 4 (October, 1975), 260-275, 
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ban Miro. 2 It was Miro who met with the American General 
James Wilkinson in 1787 and discussed what has become known 
in American history as the “Spanish Conspiracy,” but he was 
also responsible for the government policies which attracted so 
many -settlers to the sparsely-populated valleys of the lower 
Mississippi and Tombigbee. Miro wrote to Captain-general 
Luis de las Casas, his superior office with headquarters in 
Havana in 1791, and he reported to the Secretary of War, the 
Conde del Campo de Alange, from Havana on July 29, 1791, as 
follows: 


“In an April 30 letter sent to me by the governor of New 
Orleans, he included copies of dispatches sent to him by the 
commandants of Mobile and Feliciana and likewise his replies 
concerning an inundation suffered at those settlements with 
the loss of many animals, provisions and part of their homes, 
because of which catastrophe he has aided the victims with 200 
barrels of whole corn subsidized by the Division of Settlement 
funds, and he concludes with the request that I report same to 
His Majesty for his royal approval. . . .” 3 


Feliciana was a new district located some 45 leagues above 
New Orleans on the left bank of the Mississippi, just south of 
the much older district of Natchez. 4 Miro reported that, because 
the estuary on which Feliciana was situated tended to overflow 
across the farm lands of the interior, the floods had virtually 
destroyed the new settlement. In the Mobile district, where 
the Mobile River had also flooded, settlers of the Tensaw and 
Tombigbee districts were likewise in need of government aid, 


M.ro born in northeastern Spain (Cataluna), had been colonel of the Louisiana 
Infantry Regunent with yeoman service in the Spanish conquest of British West 
Florida (Baton Rouge, Mobile, and Pensacola) during the American Revolution. 

• rTn hl ? a “ mduded with his 1792 description of Louisiana, published 

/zirsrn w . ™ (ed ', ) ’ Documentos ineditos para la historia de la Luis,ana, 

Turanzas ^ 19Jyj' XV ’ C ° eCci ° n Chimalhtac (Madrid: Ediciones Jose Porrua 

‘Luis de las Casas to Conde del Campo de Alange, Havana, July 29, 1791, copy in 
Archivo (SaM-rd & Simancas ( S P ai n)> Guerra Moderna, legajo 6916. 

tarTr! ^ F R 1C,ta i d j St< ^ axent > who was married to Spain’s redoubtable mili- 
t-b/M- mUS ’ Bernardo de Galvez > New Feliciana was located on the left bank of 

?lf; S KT Pi r “ ( , Pr ° bably Thom P son ’ s Creek). Its flood damage 

described m Miro to Luis de las Casas, No. 161, New Orleans, April 30, 1791, 

? P r‘b * b ( f a " d ab ° m Archivo Genera! de Indias, Papeles procedentes de la Isla 
de Cuba (Sevilla), legajo 1440. 
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which Miro offered in the form of 200 barrels of corn (on the 
ear) for two widows and their children at Feliciana, and the 
numerous settlers along the Alabama rivers. 

Anselmo Blanchard 5 wrote Miro from Feliciana on April 20, 
1791, and reported that the torrential rains of March 15 — 
“Beware the Ides of March” should be altered to “Beware the 
Tides of March,” perhaps — followed by two days of incessant 
rains had produced such an “avenue” of water that houses were 
flooded and the rude levees had been washed away, killing num¬ 
erous animals of all kinds. Those settlers unable to save their 
provisions stumbled about trying by sheer muscle to stem the 
tide against levels which reached five and six feet in depth. 
All of this activity caused such chaos and confusion among the 
poor settlers who were hard-pressed to salvage any of their 
crops for the year. Among those who were particularly hard- 
hit were two poor widows and their numerous children who lost 
everything to the swirling waters. Without recourses or sav¬ 
ings, they faced a bleak future, according to Blanchard, who 
pleaded with Governor-general Miro to provide some disaster 
assistance, inasmuch as the settlement was so new that it 
lacked the wherewithal to help itself. “Doing this,” he con¬ 
cluded, “will give you the warm feeling of having alleviated 
the suffering of those unfortunates, who will never cease their 
prayers to the Omnipotent One for the good fortune and pros¬ 
perity of Your Excellency.” 6 


Miro replied on May 5, 1791, that the people of Feliciana 
had suffered as had the settlers along the Tensaw and Tom- 
bigbee from record-breaking floods, and that their misery caused 
him much grief. “You shall take whatever measures possible,” 
he added, “to provide alternative work for those farmers.” As 
for the two widows for whom Blanchard had requested aid, 


Blanchard, a native of Nova Scotia (Acadia), joined the Spanish military when 
General Alexander O’Reilly reorganized it in 1770. He fought with distinguished 
v alor in the Baton Rouge and Mobile campaigns of 1779 and 1780, and was re¬ 
warded with the military post command of New Feliciana on its founding. See 
Jack D. L. Holmes, Honor and Fidelity: The Louisiana Infantry Regiment and 
ih \ Louisiana Militia Companies, 1766-1821, Vol. I, Louisiana Collection Series 
(Birmingham, 1965), 168-169. 

Anselmo Blanchard to Esteban Miro, Feliciana, April* 20, 1791, copy enclosed in 
Bas Casas to Campo de Alange, July 29, 1791. 
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Miro advised that they be given necessary corn and rice to take 
care of their needs until the end of 1791. The number of 
children cared for by each widow was to be reported along with 
the expected needs per month. 7 For this disaster relief, Miro 
took an exceptional responsibility of providing government food 
without proper authorization, but in the name of benevolence 
and following the traditional Spanish pattern of noblesse oblige, 
the administrator thought first of the suffering people and 
delayed the requisite paper work for another day. 8 

The situation in Alabama was even worse than that suf¬ 
fered along the Mississippi, however, and Commandant Folch 
at Mobile gave his uncle, Miro, a full report on the damage, 
Spain operated under the church-state agreement known as the 
Patronato Real, whereby the government was responsible for 
the creation of new parishes, the appointment of priests, and the 
financial support of the sole public church, the Roman Catholic, 
Folch had planned to leave Mobile for St. Stephens, which he 
had helped establish in 1789, in order to receive officially a 
new house built for the use of the parish priest at Tombigbee’s 
parish, the Church of the Transfiguration. He left Mobile on 
March 18 and found on his arrival a general state of alarm 
among the settlers due to the rising level of the river — already 
six feet above its usual stage. Folch explained to Miro what 
had taken place following his arrival : }J 


“On the nights of the 18th and 19th [March] the river rose 
three and one half feet and was already beginning to flood the 
meadows and it was essential to move the cattle to a place of 
higher ground. At noon of the same day, recognizing that they 
could do nothing to save those which were missing, they pro¬ 
ceeded in salvaging their furniture and those personal belong- 

oa? ff garded as most valuable. During the night of the 
19th-20th the river rose four feet, and at seven a.m. it began 

to carry away the Negro cabins, warehouses, barns and virtu¬ 
ally all the buildings. Those largest buildings because of their 


Miro to Blanchard, New Orleans, May 5, 1791, copy in ibid. 

"The S fTqA ar xT eXtr ^ r ? inary ” example of noble ^ oblige, see Jack D. L. Holme 

T . ° rleans Fire: A Case Study of Spanish Noblesse Oblige 

Louisiana Studies, XV, No. 1 (Spring, 1976), 21-44 

Vicente Folch to Miro, No. 342, Mobile, April U [17?], 1791, copy enclose* i 
-Las Casas to Campo de Alange, July 29, 1791, 
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size and height, which were not washed away on the 20th, suf¬ 
fered the same misfortune on the 21st, that being the day the 
settlement was' completely ruined. 

“From the 21st to the 26th the waters continued to rise 
from 27 to 32 inches, and from the 26th to the 31st (when they 
finally reached their highest stage), from 12 to 13 inches. By 
measurements which I made myself in company with some of 
the settlers, we found the water had risen 25 feet above the 
normal level. 

“This flood, which is unprecedented even in the memory of 
the Indians, has surprised everyone. The short number of ca¬ 
noes and the rapid currents and rise in the water level, pre¬ 
vented them from salvaging all but a small number of provisions, 
despite all their efforts. 

“Notwithstanding all these adversities I have the satisfac¬ 
tion of being able to inform you that there was not a single 
casualty, black or white, which I will leave to Your Excellency 
to note that the usual confusion which accompanies similar con¬ 
flicts and always causes the high rate of casualties, did not 
exist here.” 

Folch was unable to report the precise losses since most 
of the families had taken to the high ground and relative safety 
and they were scattered across the hills and bluffs, but he 
promised a full report when the waters receded. Noting that 
1791 had not been a particularly successful year for crops in 
the Mobile District, Folch commented that a large number of 
immigrants from the United States was expected and that the 
storekeepers were hoarding supplies and provisions in the hope 
of selling them to the newcomers at high prices, a speculation 
which Folch felt added to the miserable situation. 10 Some 

lolch’s opposition to profiteering at the expense of suffering people was long¬ 
standing. In an 1805 regulation for Pensacola, where he later exercised command, 
rolch warned against merchants raising their prices during a time of scarcity. "We 
vre convinced,” he cried, "that this is the Idol of the Userer, who closes his eyes 
and ears to the needs and cries of his fellow-man and concentrates solely on satis¬ 
fying the thirst that consumes him, abandoned and neglectful of the friendship 
tnat men who live in the same society owe toward each other.” Jack D. L. Holmes, 
Pensacola: Spanish Dominion, 1781-1821,” in Colonial Pensacola, ed, by James 
McGovern (Pensacola, 1974), 119-120. 
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three hundred black and white settlers of both sexes had ar¬ 
rived in the area during the first two weeks of March, all 
hoping to settle in the fertile, well-watered valley of the Tom- 
bigbee. The roads were choked with families coming to Ala- 
bama in search of better economic opportunity, and their arrival 
on the heels of the flood aggravated an already difficult situa¬ 
tion. Blocked on the one hand by ravines and bluffs, and on 
the other by the impassable, flooded Alabama River, they were 
unable to appear in person in Mobile to sign their oath of 

loyalty to the Spanish crown and to file for their free land 
grants. 

Commenting on the “true state of this district,” Folch wrote 
that in the entire Tombigbee District only Fort San Esteban 
(Ft. St. Stephens), the parish house, and four or five homes 
belonging to settlers which had been built atop the hills, were 
still standing. Because the barns and storehouses of these set¬ 
tlers were built on lower ground, they faced a dismal future 
with the loss of all their livestock and feed. 

“The rest of the families,” he wrote, “are without shelter, 
hardly with enough to eat, and their fields which were expected 
to provide their sustenance, still under the muddy waters.” 

Folch was a staunch enemy of speculation and the use of 
disaster as an excuse for merchants to raise their prices and 
earn unfair profits. “The price of a barrel of corn-on-the-cob 
before the flood was 65^ f.o.b. St. Stephens, and on the 26th 
[of March] they were asking $5.00 a barrel” Accordingly, Folch 
ordered hand-bills posted in the usual public places, warning 
that the maximum price of whole corn was $1.25 a barrel while 
corn off the cob was set at $24.00. Folch arrived at the sums 
by calculating the median price between a year of plenty and 
one of scarcity. The government also interfered in a private 
mercantile transaction when he cancelled a shipment of 400 
barrels of corn-on-the-cob being shipped in a schooner to Pen¬ 
sacola from Mobile. Obviously the corn was more" needed in 

the Mobile District for the alleviation of the suffering caused 
by the floods. 

Two friendly Indians came to Mobile and reported on what 
they had seen in the countryside. All the Indian villages scat- 
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tered along the upper Alabama River experienced similar floods 
and suffering was widespread. Folch suspected the same fate 
had visited the various Chickasaw villages along the Tombigbee 
River since they were further south of the reported Choctaw 
towns. 

Folch recommended that the Royal Treasury increase its 
reserves of corn so as to give supplementary rations to the 
Indians, in keeping with the promises made at the Treaty of 
Mobile in 1784 to provide such provisions. 11 “It would be far 
cheaper to provide them with corn,” he added, “than to give 
them bread and rice, which are more expensive.” 

Miro and Folch both followed a benevolent vioblesse oblige 
policy toward the vassals under their command. When official 
regulations required prior approval for corn distributed to the 
suffering victims and this would take considerable time, those 
administrators who were most effective turned out to be most 
humane. Both Miro and Folch took upon themselves the re¬ 
sponsibility of providing immediate succor for the flood vic¬ 
tims and hoped that a benevolent crown would reimburse them 
for their expenses. If not, they had decided to bear the expense 
from their own pockets — hardly a gesture that weak, tyranni¬ 
cal, or stupid Spanish officals would do. Folch was ordered 
to supply the settlers of the Mobile District with corn for the 
personal use of the families stricken by the floods and also as 
a loan for use as seed. Likewise, Miro approved the price-fixing 
of Folch, adding that “it is unworthy that anyone should seek 
advantage from the public calamity.” The Indians should also 
be provided with emergency provisions, Folch and Miro agreed. 
Miro sent a royal schooner with 80 barrels of flour and asked 
Folch to sent it back to New Orleans immediately so that it 
might return loaded with the needed corn. 

The captain-general of Cuba, to whom Miro reported these 
happenings, sent his dispatch to his superiors in Spain with his 
positive recommendations. As time passed, the necessary regu- 

On Spanish relations with the Choctaws in the Mobile District, see Jack D. L. 
Holmes, "The Choctaws in 1795,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXX, No. 1 
(Spring, 1968), 5, 33-49; and "Spanish Treaties with West Florida Indians, 
1784-1802,” Florida Historical Quarterly, XEVIII, No. 2 (October, 1969), 
140-154. 
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lations were issued to Havana that the emergency expenses em¬ 
ployed by Miro and Folch in alleviating the distress and suf¬ 
fering of the Spanish settlers in the Mobile District, all be 
approved. Once again, as in the hurricanes of 1779 and 1780; 
as in the disastrous fire of 1788 in New Orleans; and as would 
be followed in 1794 when another fire virtually destroyed the 
Louisiana capital — Spanish policy aimed at relief, recovery, 
and rehabilitation. The chain of command ivas eventually fol¬ 
lowed, but individual initiative which characterized the activi¬ 
ties of Folch and Miro in Alabama during the 1791 floods dem¬ 
onstrated that the Spanish colonial system was not as ailing 
as some careless historians have claimed. 
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THE ARREST AND TRIAL OF RYLAND RANDOLPH 

APRIL-MAY, 1868 

by 

Mike Daniel 

One of the most flamboyant figures during the Reconstruc¬ 
tion period in Alabama was Ryland Randolph, the fiery editor 
of the Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor. After fighting for 
Southern independence during the War Between the States, 
Randolph began a new fight for white supremacy in October, 
1867, when he purchased the Tuskaloosa newspaper. Ran¬ 
dolph’s venomous diatribes against Carpetbaggers, Scalawags, 
and blacks, and his association with the Ku Klux Klan made 
his name anathema to the Radical Alabama government. His 
vehement opposition to the Reconstruction of the South led 
to his arrest and trial by the military in 1868. Although Ran¬ 
dolph may have been guilty of assault, his illegal trial by the 
military provides one of the best examples of military oppres¬ 
sion in Reconstruction Alabama. The Radicals in Alabama 
did not always follow their policy of “equal protection of the 
laws.” 


In October, 1867, when Randolph arrived in Tuscaloosa, 
the county was in disarray. Racial tension was ubiquitous and 
often explosive. Moreover, the white population of the county 
was divided against itself. Unionists in the northern part of 
the county cooperated with the Republicans; most whites in 
the rest of the county vehemently opposed the new party. When 
Randolph began publishing the Independent Monitor, he hoped 
to organize opponents of Radical Reconstruction into a power¬ 
ful and cohesive force. 1 

Montgomery Advertiser, January 22, 1911; John Witherspoon DuBose, Alabama’s 
Tragic Decade, edit. James K. Greer (Birmingham: Webb Book Company, 1940), 
242; Allen W. Trelease, White Terror: The Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy and Southern 
Reconstruction (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1971; Harper Torch- 
books, 1972), 84. 

The general histories of Alabama, such as Willis Brewer, Alabama: Her 
History, War Records and Public Men (1872), Albert B. Moore, History of Ala¬ 
bama (1934) and Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Ala¬ 
bama Biography (1921), are extremely brief in their mention of Randolph. The 
two standard works on Alabama Reconstruction, John W. DuBose, Alabama’s 
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He accomplished what he set out to do but only by becoming 
a martyr of sorts in a celebrated military trial. The incident 
thnt led to his trial was the stabbing of a black named Balus 
Eddins on March 28, 1868. That Saturday morning, as was 
customary in downtown Tuscaloosa, an auction was being 
held in front of Rhea and Martin’s store. One member of the 
crowd, a drunken white man named John Hollingsworth, picked 
a fight with Eddins. 2 Randolph, sitting in his office across 
the street, heard the noise and because of recent threats by 
blacks who were angry about Ku Klux depredations, suspected 
that a “collision between the races” was in progress. Grab¬ 
bing a long-bladed knife and a derringer pistol, he hurried into 
the street, where he saw a turbulent crowd of about two hun¬ 
dred blacks and twenty whites. At the center of the commotion 
“two burly negroes had a small white man down on the side¬ 
walk, one beating him unmercifully with a big stick.” 3 

Realizing that he could not shoot the blacks without in¬ 
juring bystanders, Randolph fired into the air, hoping to 
frighten the attackers. The shot caused the blacks to cease 
their assault upon Hollingsworth and one of them, Eddins, at¬ 
tacked Randolph with a stick. Randolph “caught the blow 
glancingly” upon his left arm, and the same instant plunged 
his “knife repeatedly into his body, finally breaking off about 
an inch of the blade’s point in his back as he turned to run.” 


Tragic Decade (1940) and Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Alabama (New York: The Columbia University Press, 1905) provide much valu¬ 
able information concerning Randolph as does Allen W. Trelease in his White 
Terror (1971). Sarah Woolfolk Wiggins has written two informative articles 
about Randolph, "The Life of Ryland Randolph As Seen Through His Letters to 
Jo..n W. DuBose” ( Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXX, 145-80) and "The 
Political Cartoons of the Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor and Tuskaloosa Blade” 
(Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 140-65). Two unpublished master’s 
t eses, Gladys Ward, "Life of Ryland Randolph” (University of Alabama, 1932) 
and Nancy Anne Sindon, "The Career of Ryland Randolph: A Study in Re¬ 
construction Journalism” (Florida State University, 1965), provide the most de¬ 
tailed studies of Randolph. 

Montgomery Daily Mail, as quoted in the Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor, May 
5, 1868. 

^ The only known mention of Hollingsworth’s first name is located in the 

otticial testimony where a defense witness, James Rhea, calls him "Jno. Hollings¬ 
worth.” 

Ryland Randolph Memoirs (Samford University, Special Collections, Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama), 86-88. 
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Eddins fell and Randolph assumed that he was dead. Hollings¬ 
worth immediately began to beat Eddins on the head with a 
large stone. ; After Randolph stopped Hollingsworth’s attack, 
he “cooly and very deliberately” wiped his bloody knife on 
the sole of his shoe “in the presence of the large body of dumb¬ 
founded negroes who stood nearby.” 4 

The actions of the white onlookers particularly disturbed 
Randolph. While the blacks urged on their comrades, the whites 
had merely stood and watched. Even when Randolph inter¬ 
vened in the fight, “not one of those palefaces moved in his 
tracks except to get away.” 5 

Randolph interpreted this passivity as cowardice on the 
part of Tuscaloosa whites; therefore, he believed it essential 
that he stand fast when told that a black mob was forming 
outside his office. He felt that his recent actions would be in 
vain if he fled to Foster’s Settlement as his friends urged him. 0 
Instead he armed himself with guns and a bowie knife and con¬ 
fronted the two hundred angry blacks. He pointed his gun 
toward the mob and then moved toward them. The blacks be¬ 
gan to run, “and in not less than five minutes not a negro was 
to be seen on the streets.” 7 

Randolph saw this affair not only as an effort to save the 
life of a white man but also as “a caution to those many insolent 


*1bid . 

Most Democratic newspapers in Alabama reported this affair in approximately 
the same vein as Randolph was later to write in his Memoirs. The Democratic 
newspapers that covered the controversy extensively were the Montgomery Daily 
Advertiser, Montgomery Daily Mail, Mobile Daily Register, Selma Times and 
Messenger, and Tuskaloosa Independent Monitor. However, the Republican news¬ 
papers printed an entirely different interpretation. The Republican Montgomery 
Daily State Sentinel on April 11, 1868, (as quoted in Sindon) described the affair 
in these terms: "We have been informed that a crazy man by the name of Ran¬ 
dolph . . . has been arrested upon the charge of committing some outrage. . . . 
It is to be hoped no punishment will be inflicted upon him, but that he be taken 
care of by the Superintendant of the Insane Asylum. It is not safe to any com¬ 
munity to permit an insane man go at large. Cage the unfortunate creature.” 

"Ibid., 11, 

"Ibid., 88-89. 

Wiggins, "The Life of Ryland Randolph As Seen Through His Letters to John W. 
DuBose,” AHQ, XXX, 1 66. 
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Negroes, who essay to fight the ruling race of the land.” 8 
According to Randolph the stabbing of Eddins also caused many 
white men to get “off from the fence” and take the side of 
the whites. 9 

On March 31 a Tuscaloosa Justice of the Peace ordered 
Randolph’s arrest, and on April 1 Randolph appeared before 
the magistrate. The judge only examined one witness, Eddins’ 
doctor, and then placed Randolph under bond to appear before 
Circuit Judge William S. Mudd. 10 Some twenty Tuscaloosa 
citizens paid the bond, which was set at $l,500. u Since Balus 

Eddins had not died, Randolph was charged with assault and 
battery. 

Judge Mudd, known as a loyal man, had been unbiased in 
dealing with both Radicals and Conservatives. Even though it 
appeared that Randolph would receive an impartial trial, the 
Tuscaloosa Radicals feared Randolph’s acquittal and applied to 
the military authorities in Montgomery for his arrest. Since 
Randolph knew of these actions, he could easily have escaped. 
However, he did not want to evade an investigation and decide 
to surrender to the authorities in Montgomery. 12 

The exact date of Randolph’s departure for Montgomery is 
unknown. However, in the April 7 edition of the Monitor, 
Henderson Somerville and A. B. McEachin, two attorneys in 
temporary charge of the paper, reported that they knew nothing 
of Randolph s whereabouts. But they added that it was rumored 
that the editor had gone to Montgomery “to investigate the 
libellous misrepresentations” made against him. 13 


a Monitor, April 1, 1868. 

Randolph felt that this warning was a success. In the April 7 edition of the 

Monitor he said that the stabbing had a great effect on all of "niggerdom” in 

Tuscaloosa and that "They now feel their inferiority, in every particular to the 
white man.” 

*> 

*Ibid., April 7, 1868. 

"Montgomery Daily Mail , April 22, 1868; Edwin Beecher to O. L. Shepherd, April 
10 , 1868, District of Alabama, Records of United States Army Continental Com- 
^ mands, 1821-1920, Record Group 393, National Archives. 

^ Sindon, The Career of Ryland Randolph,” 44. 

^Montgomery Daily Mail, April 22, 1868. 

,a Monitor , April 7, 1868. 
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After the military ordered Randolph’s arrest, federal troops 
surrounded the house of Mrs. M. J. Eddins of Tuscaloosa on 
April 13 and searched for Randolph. Two days later a squad 
of twenty United States Cavalrymen, coming from the direction 
of Greensboro, arrived in Tuscaloosa and searched other homes, 
but Randolph was not found. The Monitor declared that “the 
soldiers are said to have performed their disagreeable duty 
with as little offensiveness as was compatible with the unlawful 
outrage. They were under orders, and were compelled to obey. 
The responsibility of the affair rests with those in higher places, 
who have ordered the perpetration of the insolent deed.” 14 

Randolph travelled to Montgomery via Greensboro and 
Selma. Somewhere between Tuscaloosa and Greensboro, Ran¬ 
dolph passed the soldiers sent to arrest him. Upon his arrival 
in Selma on April 15, Randolph visited Robert McKee, the 
conservative editor of the Selma Times and Messenger who of¬ 
fered to assist Randolph. 15 While in Selma Randolph also visited 
an old friend, James H. Clanton. 16 He volunteered to be part 
of Randolph’s counsel and introduced the editor to a Yankee 
officer, Captain Alfred Hedburg. Clanton requested that Hed- 
burg accompany Randolph to Montgomery and the officer 
agreed. Randolph and Hedburg travelled to Montgomery by 
steamboat where they slept in the same room and often drank 
to each other’s health. Randolph regretted parting with Hed¬ 
burg upon their arrival in Montgomery. 17 

Randolph arrived in Montgomery at approximately 9:00 
P.M. on April 18 and reported immediately to the headquarters 
of General 0. L. Shepherd, the commanding army officer of 
Alabama. Randolph found Shepherd socially agreeable, but 
when he saw copies of the Republican State Sentinel on Shep- 

V 'lbid., April 21, 1868. 

The homes of William A. Battle, James H. Fitts, Dr. S. J. Leach, Joseph 
Pegues, and John M. Martin were searched by the soldiers on April 15. 

Ryland Randolph to Robert McKee, April 23, 1868, Robert McKee Papers, Ala¬ 
bama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama. Later Ran¬ 
dolph was to ask McKee to try to influence any of the soldiers on the Military 
Commission that McKee might be acquainted with. 

Sindon, "The Career of Ryland Randolph,” 7. Clanton and Randolph had first 
become acquainted while students at the University of Alabama and Randolph 
p later served in Clanton’s cavalry during the Civil War. 

Ryland Randolph Memoirs, 26-27. 
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herd’s desk, he immediately knew the General’s political lean¬ 
ings. Because of the late hour, Shepherd asked Randolph to 
report again the next day. Randolph enjoyed a restful night 
at Pizzala’s European House, under the impression that Shep¬ 
herd’s cordial reception would be indicative of his future 
treatment. 18 

When Randolph returned to Shepherd’s office at 10:00 A.M. 
the next morning, the presence of a guard shook his confidence. 
Randolph told the general that he surrendered because he heard 
that Shepherd sent a “drunken official’’ to Tuscaloosa to arrest 
him. Colonel Edwin Beecher, an official of the Freedman’s 
Bureau, went to Tuscaloosa ahead of the soldiers to gather 
information concerning the stabbing. Since Beecher, present 
during part of the meeting, received most of his information 
from Tuscaloosa Radicals, Randolph informed Shepherd that 
only one side of the story had been told and then denied that 
he had ever opposed the military authorities. But Randolph did 
say that he “intended by God’s grace, to ‘pitch into’ scallawags, 
niggers, and carpetbaggers to the end of recorded time.” Some 
comic relief was provided by the fact that Randolph himself 
carried a carpetbag that he had purchased in Selma “for con¬ 
venience sake.” Randolph felt that the carpetbag “would be a 
good introduction to the military.” 19 

Shepherd arrested Randolph for the assualt and turned him 
over to the commandant of the Montgomery military post. 
Shepherd denied Randolph bail, although Randolph was willing 
to furnish a bond of a half-million dollars. Randolph was 
marched through the public streets of Montgomery to his place 
of confinement, the carpenter shop of the military camp. While 
in the prison Randolph was continuously under the surveillance 
of a sentinel. His first day in prison was uncomfortable, but 
his friends soon brought food, furniture, and flowers. The 
authorities allowed him to see a few friends each day, including 
General Clanton. Randolph was reputed to have many sym¬ 
pathizers among the soldiers because many of them had either 


16 Monitor, April 28, 1868. This edition includes 

dolph while he was in prison in Montgomery. 
Ibid. 


a lengthy letter written by Ran- 
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[whipped or killed a black at some time. 20 

General Shepherd kept Randolph in the Montgomery prison 
for one week and then unexpectedly transferred him to Selma 
on April 25. Because Randolph saw none of his friends before 
his departure, they did not know immediately of his removal. 
The military gave no reason for the transfer, but Randolph 
felt that Shepherd moved him because his friends had made him 
Iso comfortable in Montgomery. 21 

Randolph was confined in the filty Selma “calaboose” along 
with eleven other men who had been tried by a military court. 
These men did not know their sentence and informed Randolph 
that months often pass before the sentences were revealed. 
The conditions of the Selma prison especially appalled Ran- 
ifdolph: his quarters in Montgomery had been better than ex¬ 
pected, but the Selma jail was disgraceful. He feared that he 
and his companions would soon become infested with “grey- 
11 backs.” 22 

When Randolph arrived in Selma he did not know when his 

I I trial was scheduled. He feared that the authorities would keep 
I him in limbo as long as possible to prevent him from returning 
to his newspaper. Randolph believed that his arrest disguised 
an attempt by the military to muzzle free press and to crush 
free speech, 22 but he was not easily quieted. In a letter to the 
temporary editors of the Monitor, he exhorted them to “abate 
not one scintilla of fiery vigor in the Monitor, whether General 
Shepherd likes it or not. We are not catering for his pleasure, 
or for that of any other man who essays to trample upon per¬ 
sonal liberty and political rights.” 21 


While Randolph was imprisoned, his Tuscaloosa friends 
were not inactive. A meeting of support for Randolph, com- 
II posed of most of Tuscaloosa’s influential citizens, was held on 


%id. 


May 5, 186-8. 


This edition of the Monitor contains a letter written by Randolph while he 
was imprisoned in Selma. 

Ibid. 

1 "'Ibid., April 28, 1868. 

| "Ibid., May 5, 1868. 
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April 29 at the Tuscaloosa courthouse. The meeting adopted 
several resolutions, the most important of which stated “that 
we regard this procedure on the part of General Shepherd as an 
unnecessary interference with the civil courts of the States, 
without decent pretext or color of excuse, as a flagrant act of 
injustice, uncalled for by any particular circumstances of the 
alleged offense, as unconstitutional and partisan in its aims 
and purposes.” They also asked President Andrew Johnson 
to remove General Shepherd and vowed themselves ready to 
help Randolph “in any lawful and expedient measures that may 
be adopted ... to release him from his unlawful captivity.” 

They formed a committee of five to help secure the aims of these 
resolutions. 25 

Randolph’s legal counsel also remained active. On April 22 
Randolph’s lawyers filed a petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
before Judge Richard Busteed, the United States District Judge 
for Alabama. Since Judge Busteed was not then in Mobile, no 
order was issued on this date. 2 ” However, after hearing that 
Randolph was transferred to Selma and was soon to be tried, 
Judge Busteed granted the writ. Busteed planned to hold court 
in Montgomery during the first week of May and since there 
was no time to take Randolph to Mobile, Busteed made the writ 
returnable to Montgomery on May 5. 27 

Meanwhile, Randolph did not know if his trial, scheduled 
to begin on May 1, would take place. The military authorities 
decided to disregard the writ of habeas corpus, but no one knew 
if Judge Busteed would try to enforce the order. 28 On April 80 
Clanton sent a telegram to General George Meade, the com¬ 
mander of the Third Military District, in Atlanta asking that 
the trial be postponed because of Busteed’s writ. On May 1 

Clanton received a reply from Meade saying that the request 
was denied. 2 ” 

Meade s denial appeared incompatible with his earlier pro¬ 
nouncements. He previously ordered that “the military power 


"“Mobile Daily Register, April 23, 1868. 

'"Ibid., April 29, 1868. 

^Mobile Tribune as quoted in the Montgomery Daily Mail, May 2, 1868. 
"'Montgomery Daily Mail, May 2, 1868. 
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is only to be exercised in case of the ‘refusal or unwillingness’ 
of the civil power to act.” This was clearly not the problem 
with Randolph’s case, so Meade should have obeyed the writ. 
One newspaper asked a very pertinent question: “Were those 
orders issued only for form’s sake? or is Gen. Meade so for¬ 
bearing as to permit subordinates to violate his orders with 
impunity ?” 30 

Apparently, a collision between the civil and military 
authorities was imminent. General Meade’s orders and a deci¬ 
sion of Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase that the “military au¬ 
thority does not extend in any respect to the courts, of the 
United States” gave Judge Rusteed’s court jurisdiction in Ran¬ 
dolph’s case. But if the military refused to submit to Busteed’s 
decision, then the judge had little power to enforce his orders. 31 

When Randolph first arrived in Selma on April 25, the 
military authorities wanted to try him on that day, but since 
Randolph lacked counsel and -witnesses, they abandoned the 
idea. 32 The tentative date for the trial was set for May 1, 
but the absence of witnesses postponed the case until May 2 
and then again until Monday, May 4. 33 

The Military Commission in Selma was composed of four 
members of the United States Army: Brevet Major James 
Curtis, the president of the Commission, Brevet Major Horace 

30 

Livingston Journal , May 9, 1868. General Orders No. 65, issued by Meade on 
April 20, 1868, were even more specific: "Whenever charges are preferred against 
citizens for trial before a military commission, they will be accompanied with a 
statement of the reasons why the case can not be fairly disposed of by the civil 
authorities, and also with a full report of the evidence upon which the charges 
are based—the sworn statements of the witnesses being taken by the officer in¬ 
vestigating the case, who will also give the accused party an opportunity to for¬ 
ward with the same report, whatever statements he may desire to present in his 
defense.” Livingston Journal, May 5, 1868. 

’Montgomery Daily Mail, May 2, 1868. 

Mobile News, April 29 as quoted in the Monitor, May 5, 1868. 

“Monitor , May 12, 1868. 

Robert McKee, editor of the Selma Times and Messenger, attended the trial 
and took copious notes of the proceedings. He published his notes on the trial in 
several editions of his paper, and the Monitor printed his recotd of the trial in the 
May 12 edition. The official transcript of the trial is found in RG 153, Records 
°f the Judge Advocate General’s Office, #3171-00: Proceedings of a Military 
Commission Trial of Ryland Randolph, National Archives, The official testimony 
and the record kept by McKee differ only in minute details. 
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Jewett, and Second Lieutenant W. J. Sartle, all from the Fif. 
teenth Infantry. The Judge Advocate, or prosecutor, was 
Captain S. R. Honey of the Thirty-Third Infantry. 34 Major 
Curtis, highly esteemed and very popular, and the “mild and 
placid” Major Jewett were considered to lean toward the side 
of mercy, while Lieutenant Sartle was considered to be some¬ 
what zealous. Captain Honey, whose name was said to be “a 
sad misnomer, as his bitter prosecution will attest” was con¬ 
sidered a “very well-read, well-qualified lawyer.” 35 

Although men worked in Randolph’s behalf throughout, 
the state, his Selma counsel consisted of only three men: Cap¬ 
tain W. H. F. Randall, one-time member of the United States 
Army, Mr. Henderson Somerville of Tuscaloosa, and Major J. G. 
Pierce of Eutaw. Captain Randall was described in glowing 
terms as having “a pleasing face and gentlemanly manner, dig¬ 
nified by the expression of thought and reflection.” Major 
Pierce was a brilliant defense counselor who put forth many 
logically-argued points.” By far the most important member 
of Randolph’s counsel was the Tuscaloosa attorney, Henderson 
Somerville. He spoke with “the clearest-distinctness of tone, 
appropriateness of cadence, and power of emphasis, enforced 
by a fervid, expressive dauntless, but respectful earnestness of 

manner. Randolph clearly had the power of oratory on his 
side. 36 


On May 4 Randolph s trial began. After the swearing in 
of the members of the court, the charges against Randolph were 
read. The charges stated “that Ryland Randolph, a citizen of 
Tuskaloosa, Tuskaloosa Co., Ala., unlawfully and with malice 
aforethought did assault one Balus Eddins, a freedman of color, 
with intent feloniously and with malice aforethought to murder 
him the said Balus Eddins.” Captain Randall questioned the 
jurisdiction of the court, basing his pleas on General Meade’s 
orders prohibiting military interference where civil authorities 
had acted and simply on the Constitution of the United States 


"ibid. 

u Ibid September 1, 1868. 

An article concerning the trial in this issue of the Monitor was written by an 

^unknown "Selma Correspondent of a Cincinnatti Journal.” 

Ibid, 
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but the Court ignored both pleas. 37 Randolph’s counsel also 
argued that since Judge Busteed issued the writ of habeas 
corpus, the military authorities had no right to try Randolph. 
They stated “. . . in time of peace, when there is no armed 
resistance to the authorities of the government; when the writ 
of habeas corpus is not suspended but the courts of the state are 
daily exercising the privilege of this writ, and when the statute 
laws of the state are in full force and effect [it is impossible to 
believe] that a military commission can in any event have juris¬ 
diction in the trial of a citizen of a state, or even a citizen of 
the United States.” But the Judge Advocate said that the 
Military Commission had jurisdiction over the prisoner by virtue 
of “the Act of Congress passed on March 2nd 1867 . . . com¬ 
monly termed the reconstruction act.” The record ruled in 
favor of the prosecution and the questioning of witnesses be¬ 
gan. 38 

The first witness called by the Judge Advocate was Balus 
Eddins. Robert McKee described Eddie as “a hard-favored 
individual, of . . . less than the average intelligence of his race 
in this State, and if there is anything in appearance and the 
expression of the countenance of a revengeful disposition, and 
a troublesome temper.” He was evidently a field hand about 
forty-five or fifty years old. Upon the Judge Advocate’s exam¬ 
ination, Eddins said that he knew Randolph but that he never 
had any trouble with him before the stabbing. He told about 
his fight with Hollingsworth and then stated that Randolph 
fired at him (Eddins) but missed. Eddins said that Randolph 
stabbed him before he struck Randolph with the stick. Finally, 
Eddins told the court that he had been unable to work for 
months because of his wounds. 39 

The defense attempted to discredit Eddins’ testimony that 
Randolph initiated the attack but failed to do so. They exhibited 
the stick with which Eddins had struck Randolph, but the wit¬ 
ness’ testimony remained steadfast. 40 Much later Randolph 
said that Eddins “perjured himself most profoundly from the 

2 bid -> May 12, 1868. 

RG 153, Records of the Judge Advocate General’s Office, #3171-00: Proceedings 

°f a Military Commission Trial of Ryland Randolph, National Archives. 

Monitor, May 12, 1868. 
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witness stand. 41 The Monitor was more caustic, saying that 
although “Negroes generally excel as comedians, . . . Balus 
Eddins . . . exhibited incomparable excellence as a tragedian, 
He appeared before the Military Court . . . with his head tied 
up in rags, leaning like a decrepid octogenarian upon his staff 
and uttering groans of the most agonizing character.” Since 
not two days later Eddins walked about twenty-five miles from 
Greensboro to Tuscaloosa, these charges seemed well-founded, 
After Eddins concluded his testimony at about 3:00 p.m., the 
court adjourned. 42 

The second day of the trial, May 5, began with the calling 
of the second prosecution witness, W. T. Hamner, Jr., the son 
of a Tuscaloosa County Scalawag. Hamner, present when the 
alleged assault occurred, recounted the details of the fight be¬ 
tween Eddins and Hollingsworth. He did not know if Randolph 
fired his pistol directly at Eddins, and he was not sure if 
Randolph stabbed Eddins. In answer to questions from the 
defense, Hamner said that he did not see Randolph when Eddins 
fell. The Court examined the witness, and Hamner said that 
Randolph fired toward the wall of Rhea’s Store. He said that 
Eddins was between Randolph and the wall but he was not 
sure if Randolph fired directly at Eddins. The Judge Advocate 
then read several excerpts from the Monitor, where Hamner 
was called “a young whelp of the old dog” and was threatened 
with a visit from the Ku Klux Klan. The prosecution hoped to 
show Randolph’s violent nature, and on this note the case for 
the prosecution closed. 43 

The testimony of the defense witnesses, which, took up 
the remainder of the second day and most of the third, then 
began. The four defense witnesses, all citizens of Tuscaloosa 
County, were Thomas H. Curtis, William Farrish, James Rhea, 
Jr. and John E. Chambers. 44 These men, described as having 

Hyland Randolph Memoirs,* 91. 

Monitor , May 19, 1868. Eddins recovered from his wounds but always had a 
^ decided limp. In later years he was often to be seen working in Randolph’s garden. 
Ibid., May 12, 1868. There were two extracts from the Monitor read in the 
court: one from April 1, 1868, and the second from April 7, 1868. In the latter 
article Randolph called Hamner’s father, who was the tax collector of Tuscaloosa 
County, "the meanest, mangiest hound in Christendom.” 

44 Ibid . 

Little information is available to identify these witnesses: Curtis was fifty-two 
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little money, were summoned as witnesses but the government 
made no allowance for their expenses. 45 One prospective de¬ 
fense witness failed to make the trip to Selma. He was in¬ 
debted to some of the Tuscaloosa Radicals who used their in¬ 
fluence to prevent him from testifying. 46 

Each defense witness told the same version of the fight. 
The men had been present when the alleged assault occurred, 
and they stated that Eddins was at fault, not only in the fight 
with Hollingsworth but also in the fight with Randolph. The 
men agreed that Randolph did not fire at Eddins and that the 
shot hit a wall about twelve feet from the ground. They also 
said that Randolph stabbed Eddins after Eddins struck Ran¬ 
dolph with a stick. The men remained adamant in their testi¬ 
mony and could not be shaken by the able Judge Advocate. °A11 
of the men knew both Randolph and Eddins, and Mr. Chambers, 
who knew Eddins particuarly well, said that “his character is 
that of a notorious liar.” 47 


When the questioning of the defense witnesses ended, the 
Judge Advocate called two more witnesses. One of the men 
was prevented from testifying because he had read the testi¬ 
mony of the other witnesses. A one-legged black shoemaker of 
Tuscaloosa named James Hatter was allowed to testify. Hatter, 
a good friend of Eddins, declared that the latter had a “general 
character for truth and veracity.” When Hatter completed 
his testimony, the third day of the trial ended, and the testi¬ 
mony was finished. 48 


On the fourth and final day of the trial, May 7, the defense 
counsel and the Judge Advocate made their concluding argu¬ 
ments. Randall, Pierce, and Somerville stated that no malice 
with intent to kill had been proven and that Randolph merely 


years old and had lived in Tuscaloosa since 1852; John E. Chambers was fifty-five 
years old and had lived seven miles outside of Tuscaloosa since 1847. Eddins lived 
about one mile from Chambers. 


1 Tj y T _ 

M. Somerville to Robert McKee, May 1, 1868, Robert McKee Papers. 

In his letter to McKee, Somerville asked McKee and the citizens of Selma to 
provide accomodations for these men when they arrived in Selma. Somerville said 
that the citizens of Tuscaloosa had already paid the transportation costs to Selma. 
Monitor, May 5, 1868. 

' Mid., May 12, 1868. 

"Ibid, 
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fired his pistol to disperse the crowd. They argued that the 
stabbing was self-defense. They also argued that both Eddins 
and Hamner contradicted themselves on the witness stand and 
that their testimony was discredited by the other witnesses. 
Finally, the defense counsel said that ‘‘the Court owed it to them- 
selves and the country to divest themselves of all political 
prejudices, to try the case upon its merits, and to render im. 
partial justice between the government and accused.” 49 

The arguments of the Judge Advocate were brief. He said 
that Randolph shot at Eddins and that Eddins only attacked 
Randolph after being thus attacked. The stabbing of Eddins 
and the pistol shot presented sufficient evidence, according to 
the Judge Advocate, of malice with intent to kill. Finally, he 
stated that “it was necessary for the protection of society that 
the accused should be found guilty and punished.” 50 

With the completion of the closing arguments, the case 
was closed and turned over to the court which acted as both 
judge and jury. The verdict would remain secret until acted 
upon by General Meade. According to McKee, the trial had 
been a “tedious one,” and everyone was relieved when it ended. 51 

During the trial Randolph's friends had lobbied for his 
release. John Forsyth, editor of the Mobile Daily Register, 
and Lewis Parsons, former provisional governor of Alabama 
in 1865, wrote President Johnson asking for intervention in 
Randolph’s case.. The latter, dated May 5, focused on the two 
most important issues: that Randolph was already under bond 
to appear before a state court when the military arrested him, 
and that Judge Busteed had issued a writ of habeas corpus 

at General Meade had refused to obey. The newspapers re¬ 
corded no answer from Johnson. 5 * 

It was learned before the trial ended that General Shepherd, 
under orders from Meade, had agreed to obey Busteed’s writ 
Randolph was to be taken to Montgomery on May 14 and tried 

Ibid. For the complete text of Somerville’s speech as he remembered it, see the 
Montgomery Advertiser , January 29, 1911, 

*'lbid. 

nx lbid , 

b 'lbid.. May 19, 1868. 
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in Busteed’s court. Meade evidently decided to -subordinate the 
military to, the civil authority, but the decision came too late 
to affect Randolph. 53 

After the completion of the trial, many people believed 
that Randolph would be found guilty. It was a well-known 
fact that most Military Commissions were organized to con¬ 
vict. They feared that Randolph would be sent to the Federal 
prison on the Dry Tortugas like other unfortunate victims of 
Military Commissions. 54 But surprisingly, on May 11, four 
days after the trial ended, the military released Randolph from 
jail on orders from General Meade. General Orders No. 78, 
issued on May 13, confirmed these preliminary orders: Ran¬ 
dolph was found not guilty and acquitted. 55 

The actual reason for Randolph’s release was unknown, but 
four major interpretations arose. Some believed that President 
Johnson intervened in the case and forced Randolph’s release. 
Because of his quick acquittal, Randolph himself believed this 
interpretation at first. 56 Another interpretation later promul¬ 
gated was that General William J. Hardee of Selma, who had 

served in the army with General Shepherd, secured Randolph’s 
release. 57 

The third interpretation was that by releasing Randolph, 
General Meade found a convenient way to escape the em¬ 
barrassment caused by Judge Busteed’s writ of habeas corpus.* 8 
Indeed, if Randolph had not been released prior to May 14, the 
day that Bu-steed was to hear the case, then Busteed would 
have been forced to rule on the constitutionality of the Re- 

Greensboro Alabama Beacon, May 9, 1868. A letter was written from Meade’s 

headquarters on May 3 informing Shepherd that the writ of habeas corpus must 
be obeyed. 

Montgomery Daily Advertiser , as quoted in Selma Times and Messenger , May 14, 
1868. 

Selma Times and Messenger , May 21, 1868. The Military Commission was also 
dissolved by this order. 

Monitor , June 2, 1868. No proof of Johnson’s intervention was located. 
Montgomery Advertiser, January 22, 1911, and DuBose, Alabama's Tragic Decade, 
244. See also an unidentified newspaper clipping in the V. M. Randolph Papers, 
Samford University, Special Collections, Birmingham, Alabama. DuBose was ap¬ 
parently the only major figure to hold this view. His viewpoint was refuted by 
rs ^ omerv ll!c in an article in the Montgomery Advertiser , January 29, 1911. 
Livingston Journal , May 16, 1868. 
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construction Acts. The national Republican party wanted to 
avoid a case of this type if possible. If Busteed had decided 
that the Reconstruction Acts were unconstitutional, then the 
entire Congressional scheme of Reconstruction would have been 
in question. But Meade thwarted this potentially earthshaking 
court hearing. 59 

The most widely accepted explanation for Randolph’s re¬ 
lease was that the Military Commission itself acquitted him. 
The Montgomery Daily Advertiser believed this view and based 
its opinion on “the authority of a member of the Commission.” 60 
Randolph’s attorney, Sommerville, also believed that the Com¬ 
mission found his client not guilty. 61 Even the Monitor said 
that the “Military Commission at Selma has had the manhood, 
the virtue, the justice, to acquit the editor of the Monitor of 
the charges upon which he was recently put on trial before 
them.” 62 


After Randolph’s release on May 11, the people of Selma 
greeted him with great acclaim. While returning to Tuscaloosa 
he received “ovation after ovation.” 63 Randolph arrived in 
Tuscaloosa on May 14 and about two miles out of town Somer- 

i * 

ville and McEachin met him and gave him a seat in an open 
carriage. Near the southern border of town a group of ladies 
met the carriage and decorated it and the horses with flowers. 64 

Ibid., May 2 3, 1868. Meade later sent a letter to Busteed in which Meade says 
that he never attempted to disobey the writ, "my [Meade’s] telegram to General 
Clanton being predicated on his, and before I had received any official informa¬ 
tion that you had issued the writ.” 

The Randolph case resembled Ex parte McCardle, in which a Mississippi editor 
was convicted by a military commission for criticizing Radical Reconstruction. 
McCardle appealed to the Supreme Court early in 1868, just before Randolph 
himself came to trial. The Supreme Court was expected to rule in favor of Mc¬ 
Cardle and declare the Congressional Reconstruction Acts of 1867 unconstitutional 
but before it could act, Congress withdrew its jurisdiction. Thus, Randolph’s case 
could not reach the Supreme Court, but his attempt would have proven extremely 
embarassing to the Radical Republicans. 

^Montgomery Daily Advertiser , May 14, 1868. 

^Montgomery Advertiser , January 29, 1911. 

62 Monitor , May 19, 1868. 

The official record of the court proceedings gives no reason why Randolph 
was released. 

Ryland Randolph Collection of newspaper clippings, Samford University, Special 
Collections, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Montgomery Advertiser, January 22, 1911. 
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As the carriage entered town the church bells began to ring, 
a signal for all citizens to gather on Greensboro Street. 65 Many 
prominent citizens of Tuscaloosa made speeches in honor of 
Randolph, and he replied in “brief but spirited words.” After¬ 
wards, the day concluded with a dinner honoring Randolph in 
an oak grove outside of town. 66 

Thus ended one of the most important chapters in Ryland 
Randolph’s life. Although Randolph knew many battles in his 
lifetime, he considered his fight with Balus Eddins the proudest 
act of his life. 67 He won a battle against the military govern¬ 
ment of Alabama and came dangerously close to upsetting 
Radical plans for reconstructing the South. Randolph proved 
the vulnerability of the Radical government, but his fight for 
white supremacy continued for several years. He soon led 
the opposition to the reconstructed University of Alabama; he 
continued his Ku Klux activities; he went to Montgomery as 
a state legislator, only to be expelled; he saw the Democratic 
forces eventually triumph in Alabama in the 1870’s; and he 
died a rather anti-climactic death in Birmingham in 1903. 
Randolph knew both success and failure, but in May, 1868, he 
wa-s gloriously successful. For the moment Randolph displayed 
the power of the Independent Monitor’s motto: WHITE 
MAN — RIGHT OR WRONG — STILL THE WHITE MAN. 


‘“'Gladys Ward, "The Life of Ryland Randolph,” 19. 
Montgomery Advertiser, January 22, 1911. 

Ryland Randolph Memoirs, 95. 
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RACIAL GAMESMANSHIP AND THE U.S. OCCUPATION 
OF HAITI: AN ILLUSTRATIVE EPISODE 

fey 

John A. Vernon 

In 1930, a quasi-diplomatic body appointed by President 
Herbert Hoover to investigate educational conditions in Haiti 
under the U.S. Occupation, asked to be conveyed to and from 
its destination by battle cruiser. The State Department balked, 
citing the likely political complications to ensue from granting 
such a request. Nevertheless, the body’s chairman, Dr. Robert R. 
Moton of Tuskegee Institute, continued undaunted to press 
for what he regarded as a necessary and altogether appropriate 
mode of transportation. As a last recourse, the Tuskegee 
president attempted to go over the Department’s head directly 
to Hoover himself. Despite Moton’s persistence, the committee 
he assembled had to make its trip sans cruiser. Subsequent 
relations with the State Department became progressively more 
strained. Finally, even the educators’ policy recommendations 
toward Haitian education were judged too impractical to im¬ 
plement. The mission amounted to a colossal exercise in fu¬ 
tility for the participants. 


From surface appearances, it would be easy to dismiss 
the battle cruiser matter as unimportant; certainly neither the 
committee nor its work had lasting impact. Further, such 
was the duration and controversial character of the total Oc¬ 
cupation that its history provides numerous sensational and 
apparently more historically significant events. But Hans 
Schmidt, in his insightful, book-length study of the U.S. Oc¬ 
cupation, has advanced the view that the American venture in 
Haiti was sabotaged by the racial and cultural antagonisms it 
engendered. 1 If his reasoning is correct, then the battle cruiser 
misunderstanding deserves closer scrutiny. For, with a single 
exception, the Moto n committee members were black, and all 

fotT-wi d0Ct ° ral dissemtion - "The United States Occupation of Haiti, 1915- 
... ( R utgers University, 1968) has since been published under the same title 
(New Brunswick; Rutgers University Press, 1971). As the author of this paper 
uti lze c mi ts work in dissertation form, any page numbers cited in subse- 
quent footnotes will refer to dissertation pagination. 
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of the State Department and Occupation employees involved 
were white. Complicating matters further for the educators 
and the bureaucrats were the attitudes of the American black 
press and those of the Haitians themselves. Reportedly, both 
of these latter groups expressed doubts as to the wisdom of 
sending Moton to Haiti. Thus, the battle cruiser incident’s 
racial and cultural dimensions — its interplay of impersonal 
but powerful social forces — make the affair a partial mi¬ 
crocosm for the larger Occupation experience. Distilled in this 
single episode are several of the most lethal psychological fac¬ 
tors which ultimately doomed the total Occupation effort _ 

despite the good intentions and considerable skills of those who 
engineered the operation. 

The United States first landed troops in Haiti on June 28, 
1915, apparently to protect foreign lives and property menaced 
by an aroused Haitian mob. Actually the immediate situation 
in the black republic only served as handy pretext for an action 
U.S. policy makers were increasingly coming to consider jus¬ 
tifiable. Haiti s chronic political turmoil and shaky financial 
state made them fear that an unfriendly power, perhaps Ger¬ 
many, might launch a military invasion of its own unless the 
U.S. acted first. Haiti’s proximity to the Panama Canal dic¬ 
tated that her irresponsible behavior cease. If not, United 
States security interests in the Caribbean could be endangered. 

Swiftly, intervention became long-term occupation as Ameri¬ 
can officials endeavored to stabilize conditions in Haiti. In 
quick order the customs houses were taken over, a financial 
receivership established, and a treaty promulgated calling for 
American supervision of Haiti affairs. Just as in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and elsewhere, the top-ranking executors 
of U.S. policy were military men invested with supreme mili¬ 
tary and civil authority, and fully convinced of the efficacy 
of American ways. These would-be saviors usually conducted 
the North American-dictated programs of governmental reform 
with notable honesty and efficiency. Also, largely as an after¬ 
thought to justify the extended period of American residency, 
a number of useful treaty services were established in the 
1920’s — aimed primarily at combatting disease and malnutri¬ 
tion, improving sanitary facilities, building highways and public 
works, and providing agricultural and' vocational instruction. 
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Yet despite their obvious achievements in these areas, the oc¬ 
cupiers aroused bitter criticism for their anti-democratic 
methods. 

American personnel monopolized most of the key positions 
of governmental authority from 1915 to 1930 and felt secure 
in countermanding the orders of their nominal superiors, hand¬ 
picked Haitian office holders, whenever necessary. Martial 
law and strict press censorship were applied if particular pro¬ 
grams proved unpopular enough to evoke dissent. Moreover, 
occasional resort to physical force — most evident in a bloody 
and well-publicized campaign undertaken by U.S. marines to 
“pacify” Haitian rebels — effectively underscored the involun¬ 
tary nature of Haitian involvement in Occupation policy as 
nothing else could. 2 

While all of this was going on, most American newspaper 
accounts described the Occupation in complimentary terms. 
Stories implying the frequent practice of cannibalism, butchery, 
and voodoo by Haitians not only provided interesting copy at 
home but helped foster the impression there that the sometimes 
severe measures were plainly called for. White journalists 
invariably contended that most Haitians regarded American 
actions as benevolent. 3 

Not so with their black counterparts. Such headlines as 
“BLOOD RED RECORD OF THE ‘CRACKER’ IN THE CAR¬ 
IBBEAN” and “U.S. BUSY EXPLAINING THE BRUTAL 
RULE OF SOUTHERNERS IN CONQUERED ISLAND” pro¬ 
claimed a radically different interpretation. 4 Black newspapers 
insisted that the original intervention and subsequent occupa¬ 
tion had been racially inspired. Thus, white officials consciously 
intended Haiti’s subjugation as a rebuke not only to the native 


z C.f. Dana G. Munro, The United States and the Caribbean Area (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1934), 159-179 and Donald B. Cooper, "The American With¬ 
drawal from Haiti, 1929-1934;” Journal of Inter-American Studies V (January, 
1963), 83-101 for two divergent impressions of the Occupation. 

"E.g., Henry E. Armstrong, "The White City of the Blacks,” New York Times 
Magazine, March 30, 1924; "Haiti and Its Regeneration by the United States,” 
National Geographic Magazine, December, 1920; William Almon Wolff, "With 
the Marines in Haiti” and "Finance and Tom-Toms,” Collier’s Weekly Magazine, 
May 24 and May 31, 1919, respectively. 

*The Negro World, February 14, 1920; The Chicago Defender, October 20, 1920. 
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population of that island but to the race to which they belonged. 
The American black press warned its readers that Haiti’s 
present sad state acted as a grim object-lesson for heedless black 
Americans should they abandon the struggle for full economic 
and political parity in the U.S. Therefore, what on the surface 
might have seemed a distraction from domestic racial unrest — 
the occupation of a Caribbean island — actually served as an 
extension. Accordingly, every example of ignorance, every in¬ 
discreet act, every instance of cultural chauvinism was noted 
and uniformly described as racially prompted. 

Certainly the words and deeds of a number of prominent 
Occupation principals lent some measure of credibility to such 
charges. For example, William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of 
State when the Occupation was being contemplated, was quoted 
as remarking when informed of the Haitian affinity for French 
culture, “Dear me, think of it! Niggers speaking French.” 5 
On another occlusion, Smedley Butler, a controversial marine 
officer explained, “Haitians may be divided into two classes, 
those who wear shoes and those who don’t. I regarded those who 
wore shoes as a joke.” 6 And High Commissioner John H. 
Russell, after 1922 the most powerful governmental official in 
Haiti, observed in his 1925 annual report: 

The peasants, who form the mass (85%) of the popu¬ 
lation and who have so long been held by their literate 
brothers in a backward state, have the mentality of a 
child of not more than seven years of age reared under 
advantageous conditions.*' 

Whether such comments as these were always uttered out of 
deep-seated racism or occasionally only out of cultural ignorance, 
they succeeded in generating an enormous hostility on the part 
of articulate blacks both in Haiti and the United States. 

Especially galled was the Haitian upper class. The elite, 
as this tiny group was called, rightly perceived the threat posed 

5 T 1 

John H. Allen, "Inside View of Revolutions in Haiti,” Current History Magazine, 
May 19, 1930, 325. 

“As quoted by Helena Hill Weed, "In Haiti—And Out?” The World Tomorrow, 
May 1930, 214. 

7 As quoted by Arthur C. Millspaugh, Haiti Under American Control, 1915-1930 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1931), 110. 
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to its status by the continued American presence in Haiti. Its 
members reacted with indignation to being dislodged from 
governmental posts unless they supported Occupation aims. In 
so protesting they had forgotten, of course, their own past 
record of misgovernment. Nevertheless, they constantly depre¬ 
cated valuable technical services inaugurated under the treaty 
with the United States, dismissing them as unwarranted or 
grounded in racial and cultural misassumptions. The elite thus 
attributed U.S. insistance on promoting large-scale agricultural 
and vocational education to motives other than the professed 
desire to benefit the Haitian masses. In its eyes American 
technicians either were so consumed with material concerns as 
to have the obvious aesthetic value to be derived from the older 
Haitian educational system elude them, or they wrongly con¬ 
sidered all blacks incapable of acquiring more than a rudimen- 

Members of the elite fought back, shrewdly and well. Their 
mouthpiece — the Haitian press — attempted to lay Haiti’s 
tary education. Particularly offensive was the importation of 
American racial discrimination into their country. Segregation 
in occupied Haiti even extended so far as to preclude the ad¬ 
mission of the Haitian president into an American social club. 8 
case before the world. Articles were smuggled out for printing 
by the receptive American press, lobby groups dispatched to 
Washington, boycotts of Occupation activities organized, and 
patriotic organizations created to work with civil libertarians 
in the United States. Private citizens sent letters of outrage 
to American black newspapers — stressing the assumed close¬ 
ness between Haitian and American blacks as a result of their 
mutual degradation at the hands of white Americans. 9 


So deceptively gradual was the build up of cultural and racial 
resentments in Haiti that the inevitable explosion astonished 
Occupation and State Department officials. Initially touched 
off by unpopular policy decisions affecting Haitian education, 
a conflagration of sympathy strikes, riots, and other civil dis¬ 
orders swept through Haiti in the fall and winter of 1929. The 
publicity which such discomforting developments provoked and 


8 

0 


Schmidt, The United States Occupation , 176-177, 

For an elaboration of the Haitian elite’s efforts to affect American public opinion, 
see Rodney A. Ross, “Black Americans and Haiti, Liberia, the Virgin Islands, and 
Ethiopia, 1929-1936 (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1975), chapter I. 
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Hoover's own already growing conviction that traditional U.S. 
diplomacy toward Latin America needed revision, prompted 
him to announce in early February, 1930, the appointment of 
two investigative bodies. One, headed by W. Cameron Forbes, 
ex-Governor General of the Phillipines, was created for the 
purpose of restoring political stability to the turbulent republic. 
The other, to be assembled and led by Tuskegee Institute’s dis¬ 
tinguished president, Robert R. Moton, was asked to look into 
Occupation educational practices with a view to recommending 
necessary improvements. 10 

Chairman Forbes and his all-white political entourage en¬ 
countered no insurmountable obstacles. By mid-March the com¬ 
mission had journeyed to Haiti, surveyed conditions there, and 
laid the basis for a return to constitutional government — in 
the process winning over many of those at first wary as to its 
purposes. 11 

However, because Dr. Moton and most of the men he 
selected to assist in the proposed educational work were black, 
they found themselves in a wholly different situation. Not since 
the Taft Administration had black Americans performed as 
official U.S. emissaries to Haiti. Consequently Hoover’s present 
decision raised many eyebrows. 

Among veteran observers, none were more distressed than 
State Department personnel. The Department’s Latin Ameri¬ 
can Division had been warned several times that the trouble¬ 
some Haitian elite especially opposed the use of American blacks 
in a diplomatic capacity. 12 According to High Commissioner 
Russell, even the normally compliant Haitian president recently 
delivered his own unfavorable sentiments on the subject. There¬ 
fore, despite Dr. Moton’s reputation and previously demon- 



Dana G. Munro, "The American Withdrawal from Haiti, 1929-1934,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review XLIX (February, 1969), 4, 25. 

For representative accounts of the Forbes commission’s triumphs, see "Ending A 
Nightmare,” The Amsterdam News, March 15, 1930; "A Victory for Courage 
J he Pittsburgh Courier, March 15, 1930. 

Dana G. Munro, Div. Chief to Francis White, December 12, 1929, 838.60/2-1/2, 
Decimal file, 800.00 series: "Internal Affairs of Haiti, 1910-1938,” General 
Records of the Department of State, Record Group 59, National Archives, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. (Hereafter cited in abbreviated form as follows: - to , date, 

decimal number, RG 59/NA.) 
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strated record of service, the Department fretted. 18 Occupied 
Haiti had proved to be 'an unsuspected powder keg; what it 
surely did not need was the introduction of a new potentially 
dangerous dynamic. 

Reservations toward the Moton designation arose in other 
quarters as well. Somewhat surprisingly, rather than rejoice 
at Moton’s good fortune, the American black press preferred 
to conjecture over the appointment’s meaning. The Afro- 
American, disappointed that no black had been named to the 
political committee, alleged that Hoover must have intended 
Moton’s group to be an inferior appendage. As such, the “Jim- 
Crow” adjunct would possess little power to deflect Occupa¬ 
tion policy on its own. 14 The Washington Tribune characterized 
the President’s action as a transparently political maneuver 
designed chiefly to gain black votes. 15 Other black newspapers, 
for example, the Birmingham Reporter, maintained that the 
Tuskegee president lacked the appropriate background in 
Haitian affairs to do that beleaguered nation much good, term¬ 
ing Hoover’s gesture “just as gracious as it was non-func¬ 
tional.” 16 The Atlanta Independent went so far as to urge 
the diplomat-to-be to decline the invitation, tendered as it was 
by an administration clearly ‘‘anti-Negro t<* the bone.” 17 If 
to black journalists Hoover was the actual villain then Moton, 
if he went through with the deed, would be an accessory to 
the crime. 


Moton recognized, if Hoover could not, the reasons for the 
American black community’s current displeasure. Tired of 
Republican platitudes and unfulfilled ideals, and uncertain of 


Moton and the State Department had gotten to know each other in previous 
dealings over Liberian and Haitian matters. In fact, after Sen. Mcdill McCormick 
of III. proposed that Moton be included in an investigative group in 1922, the 
State Department had had considerable occasion to evaluate Dr. Moton’s credentials. 
'J:m-Crow Commission,” The (Baltimore) Afro-American, February 15, 1930, 
"The Hoover Haitian Committee,” The Washington Tribune, February 14, 1930. 
*1 he Disappointment of the Flaitian Commission,” The Birmingham Reporter, 
February 15, 1930; see also the Norfolk Journal and Guide's scathing commentary 
("Jim-Crow?,” March 1, 1930). 

17 

'Dr, Moton Ought Not to Accept the Designation,” February 20, 1930. Similar 
ed itorials include: Patrick B. Prescott, "Moton Should Resign,” the Chicago Whip, 
February 15, 193 0; Arthur A, Schomburg, "Dr. Moton Should Resign Haytian 
Education Commission as Duty to Race Here and There,” New York News, 
March 5, 193 0. 
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the President’s own racial posture, it was expressing its dis¬ 
satisfaction with the administration through criticism of the 
Moton nomination. Too, for many blacks of a new generation 
the Tuskegee head was tainted by his association with what 
they regarded as the outmoded and overly submissive policies 
of his predecessor, Booker T. Washington. Of course, Moton 
may not have been chosen by Hoover out of political considera¬ 
tions. After all, as Secretary of Commerce Hoover had worked 
with Moton in the 1927 Mississippi River flood’s aftermath, 
knew and approved of Moton’s role as a “constructive” race 
leader, witnessed Moton’s and Tuskegee’s contribution toward 
his own 1928 presidential campaign, and after his election 
Hoover very well might have been told of Motion’s enduring 
interest in Haiti’s fate. For these reasons then Moton could 
have appeared the ideal candidate for assessing ticklish Oc¬ 
cupation educational matters despite what others less informed 
might think. 18 

At the same time the pragmatic Dr. Moton had to weigh 
the possibilities and risks attached to accepting Hoover’s charge. 
Undeniably the occasion offered a rare opportunity not to be 
taken lightly. If managed well it afforded the black American 
the chance to exhibit his patriotism and to help Haiti in the 
bargain. Nonetheless, Moton foresaw that his group s intended 
racial composition would force him from the outset to fight 
for its right to be taken seriously as a diplomatic entity. Made 
up exclusively as it was of prominent white Ameiicans and 
the merit of its task self-evident, the Forbes commission had 
found its path less strewn with challenges to its credibility. 
As he waited for clearance before proceeding to Haiti, Moton 
searched for the means to unmistakably demonstrate that the 
two presidential committees were of equal importance. One 
idea he seized upon to accomplish this was that of transposing 
his assemblage by battle cruiser, in the same manner as Foibes 
political committee had been. Such a tangible indicator of the 
importance that the U.S. government itself attached to the 
educational mission could do much to silence politcal critics. 

Richard B. Sherman, The Republican Party and Black America: From McKinley 

to Hoover, 1896-1933 (Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1973), 226-229; 

23 3-234; William H. Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson, eds., Robert Rmsa 

Moton of Hampton and Tuskegee (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 

Press, 1956), 98, 202-203. 
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Moton’s resolve to gain the ship was strengthened by dis¬ 
appointment over an earlier, lost opportunity to impress. Just 
before the political commission left for Haiti, Moton had sought 
and obtained an invitation to accompany the Forbes group 
aboard its own naval vessel. This was done ostensibly so that 
he might begin a preliminary survey of educational conditions 
but in reality, as Moton confided to Latin American Division 
Chief Dana Munro, his main effect was for “the effect such 
an invitation would have on, the Negro press.” 19 Although 
Forbes tendered the invitation, Moton was asked by the State 
Department to turn it down. The official excuse given was 
Haiti’s unsettled political state. However, he was not told 
of an additional reason for his foregoing the trip with Forbes. 
That reason was, as Munro disclosed to Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph Cotton in a memorandum, “the embarassment and 
complications which would ensue if we ask the Navy to provide 
accommodations for Dr. Moton on the Rochester” 20 Instead 
Moton was advised of the antipathy that the Haitian elite was 
said to harbor toward the very sort of vocational and agricul¬ 
tural education he represented. In recognition of this senti¬ 
ment he should delay making his appearance until conditions 
became less volatile in Haiti. 21 Moton deferred to Departmental 
judgment in the matter and voluntarily issued a reassuring 
press statement to calm Haitian anxieties. 22 But he realized 
also that a considerable opportunity to acquire domestic and 
international prestige for his group had vanished with the 
invitation. Thus, he was coming to deem suitable travel ar¬ 
rangements for the educational committee’s trip to Haiti as 
sine qua non. 

'Departmental transcription of telephone conversation, March 7, 1930, 838.42/3, 
RG 59/NA. It is interesting to note that when Moton believed that he would 
be making an investigation in 1923 for Senator McCormick, he wrote, "It would 
be a good thing for moral as well as political considerations if the State Depart¬ 
ment should arrange to have a cruiser, or other vessel of the Navy carry over 
party to the island when we are ready to go.” (Moton to Sen. Medill McCormick, 
May 16, 1923, Student Correspondence, Box 13, Moton MSS, Tuskegee Institute 
Archives, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama.) 

2 °Munro to Cotton, February 20, 1930, 838.42/12, RG 59/NA. 

"'Cotton to Moton, telegram, February 20, 1930, 838.00/192, RG 59/NA. 

2 *■» 

Moton to Cotton, February 22, 193 0, with enclosed press statement, General 
Correspondence, Box 164, file 1345, Moton MSS, Tuskegee Institute Archives, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, Hereinafter shortened to Moton MSS, GC-(General 
Correspondence), TI, 
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From February to June, 1930, Dr. Moton awaited the State 
Department’s permission before entering the Haitian maelstrom. 
The extended delay gave him time to further develop the tac¬ 
tics with which he hoped to convert skeptics. Yet during this 
period occurred also the Judge Parker nomination, the DePriest 
incident at the White House, Hoover’s non-attendance at the 
N.A.A.C.P.’s annual convention (thereby becoming the first 
chief executive since Wilson to fail to do so), and his advisors’ 
wooing of Southern lily-white Republicans. In addition, a flap 
had arisen over the War Department’s determination to furnish 
segregated transportation on the basis of race for gold star 
widows and mothers wishing to visit the graves of their service¬ 
men husbands and sons who died in Europe. 23 Perhaps the 
parallel in circumstances between the gold star mothers and 
his own struck Moton. Even if it did not, this and other ac¬ 
cumulated black grievances made it all the more imperative that 
he obtain satisfaction in the battle cruiser matter. To Moton 
while these damaging events strengthened his case for the ship, 
if it was not forthcoming he would be rendered all the more 
vulnerable for his association with the administration considered 
patently racist by many blacks. 

Wishing to dispel fear that his group necessarily con¬ 
stituted a challenge to Haitian culture, Moton several times met 
with the Haitian charge’ d’affaires stationed in Washington. 24 
He engaged in correspondence with Forbes of the political 
commission and often consulted with the State Department ovei 
current black attitudes toward the mission. 2,1 The aggregation 
of commission members and accompanying black journalists put 

together attested to his wide contacts and native shrewdness.- 6 

\ 

" Sherman, The Republican Tarty and Black America , 23 5-246. 

^Haitian charge Raoul Lizaire apparently gave the State Department and Moton 
differing stories as to how the Haitians would receive black diplomats. Cf. trans 
cription, Lizaire’s conversation with Munro, February 19, 838.42/11, NA, an 
Lizaire’s letter to Moton of April 10 and May 16, 1930, Moton MSS, GC-164, 
13 45, TI. 

2 %V. Cameron Forbes to Moton, April 10, 1930; Moton to Forbes, April 12, 1930, 
Moton MSS, GC-164, f. 1345. 

'Moton asked old friend and organizer of the Associated Negro Press, C au e 
Barnett to go with him to Haiti. He also requested that Carl Murphy, presi ent 
and editor of the (Baltimore) Afro-American, make the journey. Barnett cou 
not accept but offered P. L. Prattis, one of his young and capable emp oyees in 
his stead. Both Prattis and Murphy were good'choices. Moton also chose the 
General Educational Board’s field secretary, Leo M. Favrot, as much for racial 
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Nothin# was spared to assure the State Department that he 
was fully cognizant of the need to proceed slowly and cautiously, 

Unrelentingly, he played upon the battle cruiser theme, 
writing to the Department that the vessel was absolutely ea- 
sential for warding off adverse reaction. On April 7, for 
example, MotPn indicated that the black press persisted in 
villifying both Hoover and himself. Further he added that 
although he personally did not mind, he did want to protect 
the President from unfair criticism. Moton speculated also that 
’Forbes would agree to the need for a battle cruiser. 27 

On April 17, Acting Secretary Cotton responded to his 
plea. In his letter Cotton outlined the reasons for opposing 
Moton’s plans to shore up the educational commission’s credi¬ 
bility : 

You have written us about the possibility of going on 
a cruiser. Forbes and his Commission went on a 
cruiser when we frankly wanted to impress on a very 
turbulent and disturbed population the political na¬ 
ture of the mission and give them an idea that we were 
prepared to maintain order very vigorously, but I 
want just as few cruisers as possible in Haitian waters 
and it seems to me for an educational mission that it 
would be the worst possible entree . 28 

Undetered, Moton tried again. A telephone conversation 
with Dana Munro manifested the depth of his concern. Munro 
summarized Moton’s thoughts as follows: 

... he [Moton] said the American Negroes were very 
much dissatisfied about several things which had hap¬ 
pened, and particularly with the failure to appoint a 
Negro on the President’s Commission [Forbes’ com¬ 
mission]. In referring to the Commission and the 

considerations as for his ability. (Favrot was the lone white participant.) In so 
doing he helped sway both white and black opinion in the commission’s favor. See 
Moton s Subtle Rebuke to President Hoover,” the Afro-American, March 15, 

^ 1930, for a changed impression of the commission and of Moton. 

’'Moton to James C. Dunn, April 7, 1930 838.42/14, RG 59/NA; see also Moton 
to Forbes, April 12, 1930, Moton MSS, GC-164, f. 1345, TI. 

’“Cotton to Moton, 838.42/19, RG 59/NA. 
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Educational Mission, Negro editors were saying that 
the President “annointed his white men but appointed 
his colored men.” He felt, therefore, that he ought to 
be sent to Haiti on a cruiser as the Commission had 
been, although he would personally prefer to travel in 
some other manner. 29 

The time for departure grew short as Moton and the De¬ 
partment traded views as to the cruiser’s feasibility. 30 Al¬ 
though he continued to hope that the Department might relent, 
on May 22 Moton went ahead to make reservations for his 
group on a commercial steamer. 31 Acting Secretary Cotton 
informed Moton four days later that he considered the earlier 
assessment still valid. At the moment all seemed tranquil in 
Haiti, and the Acting Secretary reminded Moton that the De¬ 
partment wished the educational mission to take place before 
new political complications could materialize. He added that 
a postponement beyond the projected June 10 date would be 
“very bad because I am hopeful that some of the recommenda¬ 
tions which the Commission shall make may be of real help 
to whoever takes up the work of guiding Haiti.” 32 

Moton temporarily had to put the cruiser out of mind as 
he made last minute preparations for departure. The com¬ 
mission members and the State Department were notified that 
he had secured accommodations aboard the S.S. Ancon and that 
he had arranged a conference for his group with Forbes .lust 
before sailing. 33 Moton in an informal note also, thanked the 
Department for handling many of the trip s details for him/ 
The courtesy of his gesture may have lulled Departmental per¬ 
sonnel into believing that their trials with Moton were at an 
end. If so, they were mistaken. Moton, unable to obtain leturn 
accommodations via commercial liner, considered the cruiser 

" J TeIcphone transcription, May 19, 1930, 838.42/24, RG 59/NA. 

"Moton to Benjamin F. Hubert, May 29, 1930, Moton MSS GC 164, . , 

Moton to Cotton, May 24, 1930, 838.42/21, RG 59/NA. iv*ce 

"’Moton to Panama Steamship Company, telegram, May 22, 1930, Moton 

GC-164, f. 1346, TI. 

“Cotton to Moton, May 26, 1930, 838.42/22, RG 59/NA. 

'Moton to commission members, telegrams, May 31, 1930, For es to oto , 
gram, June 8, 1930, Moton MSS, GC-164, f. 1345, TI; Moton to Cotton, tele¬ 
gram, June 5, 1930, 838.42/26, RG 59/NA. - 

*Moton to Cotton, telegram, June 6, 1930, 838.42/26a, RG 59 
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matter yet unclosed. For the time being, however, he and his 
fellow commissioners occunied themselves with conducting the 
investigation and making friends with the Haitians. 

Apprehensions that the Haitians might react violently to 
their presence in Haiti proved needless. Greeted at the dock 
in Port-au-Prince by a “largely friendly crowd,” the commis¬ 
sion met an “extremely cordial” Haitian president Eugene 
Roy. 35 . Roy assured the educational group of his total co- 
operation and that of his Minister of Education. That same 
afternoon various athletic events and demonstrations took place 
in the committee’s honor. 

For most of the rest of the commission’s stay, the Haitians 
feted and flattered their visitors. The black journalists with 
Moton’s group bombarded their papers back home with tales 
emphasizing an atmosphere of unfailing good will and mutual 
admiration. 36 American charge Stuart Grummon related to the 
anxious State Department that “there has been a gratifying 
absence of any hostility on account of the committee’s being 
composed of American hJegroes.” Grummon went on to say, 
“The Commission has used the greatest tact in dealing with 
the Haitians and has made spontaneous gestures of friendship 

which President Roy has assured me have been greatly ap¬ 
preciated.” 37 


After long hours of touring the Haitian countryside, talking 
to supporters and critics of the Occupational educational ap¬ 
paratus, and reviewing the latter’s methods and programs, the 
Moton committee made ready to return to the United States. 
Once more, concern about the mode of conveyance threatened 
to disrupt the outwardly cordial relations between the Depart¬ 
ment and the commission. On June 30, Grummon sent a dis- 
tuibing metssage to the State Department. According to the 
charge, Moton had just informed him that “as suggested by 
Secretary Cotton,” a cruiser would be supplied for the voyage 


^Grummon, dispatch to State Department, June 16, 1930, 838.42/41, RG 59/NA. 
' Typical articles included: "Haitian President’s Face Beams in Chat With Moton,” 
June 2.1, 1930, the Afro-American; Pomp and Color Feature Routine of Moton 

Group,” June 28, 1930, the Afro-American; "Moton Acts to Avert Haitian 
^School Strike,” July 12, 1930, the Afro-American. 

Grummon to Secretary of State Henry Stimson, cable, June 23, 1930, 838.42/68, 
RG59/NA. 
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home. 38 When the Department replied that no such agree¬ 
ment between Moton and Cotton had been in effect, the nervous 

} 

Grummon wired back to Washington: 

Dr. Moton and committee insist that naval vessel be 
sent to bring committee to the United States in accord¬ 
ance with alleged promise of the Under-Secretary of 
State [Cotton] and the White House. Committee 
feels prestige will be lowered if this is not done. 39 

This immediate difficulty awakened in the Moton group 
suspicions that the denial was racially motivated. Moton knew 
that in matters of importance to the State Department he had 
cooperated fully, willingly modifying plans and often incurring 
criticism from the black press as a result. Now he was in¬ 
clined to consider the Department’s present stubborness be¬ 
trayal. For its part, memoranda and notations attached to 
Grummon’s June 30 telegram confirm that the State Depart¬ 
ment indeed was sure that no promise had been proffered to 
Moton, and that Cotton and others regarded his demand un¬ 
reasonable in terms of logistics. However, other notations also 
reflect something else — a prime reason for refusal was Navy 
Department objections to its being granted. Latin Aemrican 
Division Specialist Winthrop R. Scott sent a memorandum to 
Under Secretary Walter C. Thurston on July 1 to that effect. 
Scott noted that if the ship were conferred the Navy felt “it 
would be setting a very bad precedent ... as the same thing 
under similar circumstances would have to always be d)ne 
in the future.” That view not withstanding, another official, 
Assistant Secretary Francis White, reminded Thurston that if 
“it seems desirable to return commission on a war vessel, it 
can be done of course.” 40 

When the Department offered a minesweeper as a replace¬ 
ment for the prized battle cruiser, American charge Grummon 
communicated the angry committee’s reaction that it was 
being “Jim-Crowed.” 41 

““Moton to Grummon, June 30, 1930, Moton MSS, GC-164, TI; Grummon to 
Stimson, cable, June 30, 1930, 838.42/55, RG 59/NA. 

'Grummon to Stinson, cable, July 3, 1930, 83 8.42/58, in reply to earlier Depart¬ 
mental cable of July 2, 1930, 838.42/57, RG 59/NA. 

4 State Department memoranda, 838.42/55, RG 59/NA. 

’Grummon to Secretary Stimson, dispatch, July 4, 1930, 838.42/59, RG 59 
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On July 7 Grummon relaved to the Department the text of 
a letter Dr. Moton wanted delivered to President Hoover. It 
began: “Your commission is inconvenienced and about to be 
humiliated in the matter of transportation to the U.S. . . .” In 
the body of the letter Moton asserted that the State Department 
had reneged on its promise to him. He contended that after 
obediently going through channels, he found himself with 
nothing more than a “minesweeping tug” with inadequate sleep¬ 
ing quarters for his party. Moton therefore requested that the 
President grant “at the earliest possible date safe and com¬ 
fortable accommodations compatible with the importance of our 
mission.” He closed ominously: 

I feel sure that the people of Haiti as well as the 
colored people of the United States will regard this an 
humiliation that I am sure is not in accordance with 
your desires. 42 

In what was for Moton a moment- of uncharacteristic pique, 
he had poured out his frustrations. His most formidible ob¬ 
stacle had turned out to be — neither the Haitian elite nor 

• 

the American black press as anticipated — but rather the State 
Department. Constantly rebuffed in the battle cruiser matter 
by his supposed ally, Moton had 1 come to impute Departmental 
unresponsiveness to racism of the sort which caused some whites 
to bend over backward not to help the black man even were it 
in their power to do so. In denying the most obvious symbol 
of commission importance, Moton felt that ironically the State 
Department was undoing all the previous successes gained by 
the educational commission in Haiti. 

Predictably, State Department personnel saw things dif¬ 
ferently. If transporting blacl$. diplomats to occupied Haiti 
was normally risky, transporting them now aboard a U.S. war 
vessel would amount to madness. Such a naked and highly 
visible reminder of American power as a cruiser might lead 
to a resurgence of Haitian resentment against the Occupation. 
Much as they cared to sympathize with Moton for his pre¬ 
dicament, State Department personnel could not endanger U.S. 

' — - _ j - _i -. - r t 

42 fcfoton to Hoover, July 7, 1930, 838,42/62; see Carl Murphy's account of the 
tfip home and the accommodations secured in "Moton Group Arrives Home With 
E^ht Drums/' the Afro-American , July 19, 1930. 
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foreign policy merely to accommodate one black’s whims, no 
matter how uncomfortable he tried to make them as a result. 
Such was their view of the situation. 

That Moton ultimately found other accommodations for his 
commission, made little difference. The damage had been done, 
the battle lines formed, suspicions inflamed. Subsequent rela¬ 
tions would only slightly stray from the established pattern. 
Because both the Department and the committee required a 
favorable public image while they pursued somewhat different 
goals, they found that they could not always cooperate. Each 
in its disgruntlement began to construe the other’s actions in 
light of its own past perception of characteristic racial behavior. 
Thus, the State Department, accustomed to having its pronounce¬ 
ments accepted as the last word, perceived Moton’s demands 
as consistent with a general black tendency to look out for the 
race to the possible detriment of the public good. And Moton, 
consistently thwarted in the ends he sought, attributed the De¬ 
partment’s obstinacy to a congenital unwillingness to deal with 
black Americans on anything approaching an equal basis. 

In certain respects both appraisals were valid. Gone was 
Moton’s usual flexibility, devoured by his desire to appease the 
black press. So eager had he been for the commission to gain 
respect within the race that he had continued to pressure the 
Department for what it believed to be a gaudy trophy, thus 
antagonizing it in the process. He had been willing to gamble 
that State Department officials had expressed their reluctance 
purely out of reflexive racism, not really out of concern for 
Haitian policy. As for these employees, their conduct had con¬ 
joined a reasonable fear as to the consequences of using Moton 
with skewed judgment based on racial considerations. The re¬ 
sult was the application of a glaring double standard for the 
two committees: one could utilize a cruiser without adverse 
effects; the other could not. One was deemed loyal to the rules; 
the other was considered untrustworthy to the point of being 
willing to sacrifice everything before the altar of public opinion 
if it did not get its way. The Moton commission’s disinclination 
to follow guidelines of behavior formulated by white experts 
for its benefit must have seemed to the State Department dis 
gustingly similar to the pattern practiced by Haitians under 

the Occupation. 
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Indeed, a year later, the now U.S. Minister to Haiti, Dana 
Munro, was moved to complain about the continuing lack of 
Haitian character in this regard. His befuddlement mixed with 
indignation is particularly revealing about basic Departmental 
assumptions. According to Munro: 

The Haitians are totally unlike the Spanish-Americans. 
With the latter, one can usually appeal to their better 
qualities and count on a certain amount of real pa¬ 
triotism . . . The Haitian seems to think primarily in 
terms of jobs , . . There seems to be no readiness to 
recognize the fact that the work is more efficiently 
and honestly performed under American direction . . . 

The Spanish-American, if you treat him in a friendly 
way, will take some pride in playing the game with 
you until the temptation to double-cross Becomes too 
strong, whereas, here there seems to be no real dispo¬ 
sition to play the game at all. . . . Force, after all, 
is the only thing these people have any respect for. 43 

i 

White, himself an old hand at making Latin American 
policy, held interesting views as well, expressing them in racist 
terms on at least one occasion. In 1932, after having been 
requested by the Senate Finance Committee to refute testimony 
given by the brother of the Haitian Foreign Minister, White 
expressed his vexation. In his letter to his close friend Munro 
recalling the event, White told him, “I replied that I had no 
intention of doing so — that I had no idea of getting into an 
argument with a coon on the stand/’ 44 

Remarks such as these, made privately to trusted acquaint¬ 
ances and produced under stress, for obvious reasons were sel¬ 
dom voiced in public. Yet they eloquently reflect the under¬ 
lying prejudices of influential U.S. policy makers. Bent on 
uplifting Haitians whether they appreciated the gesture or not, 
State Department and" Occupation employees only antagonized 
the recipients through attitudes unlike those displayed by the 

Manro to White, January 9, 1931, Box 14, Francis White Papers, General Records 
of the Department of State, Record Group 59, National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. Hereinafter abbreviated according to same scheme as with the State Depart¬ 
ment’s decimal records on Haiti. 

White to Munro, February 24, 1932, Box 5, White Papers, RG 59/NA. 
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Moton commission. Of course, the educational commission had 
only brief encounters with the Haitians and the Department, 
charming the former and irritating the latter. 

Several more disagreements beyond merely the battle 
cruiser affair complicated dealings between Department and 
commission. Each furnished an individual source of friction 
and in combination with the others testified to the stultifying 
effects of racism, real and imagined. Massive alienation oc¬ 
curred despite the relatively common cultural and political values 
of commission and State Department members, and their com¬ 
mon devotion to carrying out the President’s wishes toward 
Haiti. If racial and cultural barriers could isolate fellow 
Americans in so short a time, how much more likely were these 
psychological factors to prohibit any real understanding between 
the Haitians and the white North Americans? Thus, when the 
last North American finally left Haitian soil, what was re¬ 
membered by many was not the physical accomplishments of 
the occupiers but their racial condescension and cultural smug¬ 
ness. Perhaps the words used by Talleyrand to describe the 
attitudes of the French Bourbons, “They have learned nothing 
and have forgotten nothing,” apply equally well in this case 
and even constitute a fitting epitaph for American involvement 

in Haiti. 
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THE DEPUTED GREAT SEAL OF 
BRITISH WEST FLORIDA 

by 

Robert R. Rea 

The sovereign authority of the State is customarily dis¬ 
played on official documents by the Great Seal of the issuing 
government or ruler. Thus the Great Seal of the State of 
Alabama appears on the cover of the Alabama Historical Quar¬ 
terly denoting that it is published under the aegis of the State. 
The custom is ancient. In medieval England the king’s seal 
was regularly used to validate orders, letters, charters, grants 
and other documents. Initially a simple signet ring, the royal 
seal gradually became more elaborate and its size increased 
to the point that, of necessity, it passed from the fingers of 
the monarch into the care and keeping of his Chancellor who, 
on state occasions, carried (and still has carried before him) 
the elaborately embroidered seal bag symbolic of his office. 
By the eighteenth century the British government utilized a 
large number of especially designed seals, and among these 
were the deputed great seals, those created for the use of the 
governors of the several American royal colonies. 

Remarkably little is known about the official colonial seals, 
and relatively few impressions of them have survived into the 
late twentieth century. Normally pressed into red wax which 
was attached by ribbon to a document, examples of these seals 
have tended to dry out, crumble and disintegrate, so that they 
are today but fragments. Some, wherein the wax was cov¬ 
ered with paper before the impression was made, have fared 
better, but even then the relief on the seals is usually so low that 
the details are apt to be lost. Most of the surviving pre-Revolu- 
tionary provincial seals have long since been detached from 
the documents to which -they once gave authority, but detach¬ 
ment could also result in the loss of the seal. This seems to 
have been the fate of the Great Seal of the colony of British 
West Florida, which included the southern portion of modern 
Alabama, for no example of that seal appears to exist among 
the many documents to which it was once attached and which 
are now to be found in the vast collections of the British Library 
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and the Public Record Office in London. 1 

The general configuration of the West Florida seal may 
be known today, however, as a result of the curiosity and initia¬ 
tive of a mid-nineteenth century Mississippian, Benjamin L. C. 
Wailes, who reproduced both sides of the West Florida seal in 
his Report on the Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi. 2 His 
illustration shows a draftsman’s attention to detail, but little 
artistic appreciation, and the accuracy of his drawing certainly 
leaves much to be desired. 3 Peter J. Hamilton copied Wailes' 
illustration in his Colonial Mobile , 4 partially superimposing one 
side on the other and losing some refinement of detail in the 
process of reproduction. 

Happily, certain information regarding the creation of the 
West Florida seal, and a precise description of it, can be gleaned 

1 On colonial seals see Hilary Jenkinson, “The Great Seal of England: Deputed or 
Departmental,” Archaeologia, LXXXV (193 5), 355ff; Peter Walne, “The Royal 
Seals of Colonial America,” Antiques , CXIV (July, 1978), 142-49. Jenkinson, 
the foremost modern authority on sigillography, thoroughly searched the British 
repositories about fifty years ago and found no copy of the West Florida seal. 
My own efforts in 1978 proved similarly fruitless. The manuscript Acts of the 
General Assembly carry notations indicating the removal of the seals once attached 
to them, but officials at the Public Record Office insist that removal must have 
occurred before the Acts were deposited in their hands from the old Colonial 
Office, and its successor, the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, does not possess 
the seals. I must express a word of appreciation to the several gentlemen in these 
libraries who cheerfully assisted me in what they obviously thought to be a most 
eccentric wild goose chase. 

“(Jackson, Miss., 1854), facing p. 117. 

'^As noted herein, the West Florida seal was made under the same instructions, at 
the same time, and by the same engraver as that for Quebec. Conrad Swan, 
Canada: Symbols of Sovereignty (Toronto, 1977), 105-106, 226-227, discusses the 
deputed Great Seal of Quebec and provides a magnificent photographic illustration. 
Assuming that all of the seals in this group were identical in displaying the titles 
and arms of George III, as was clearly the intention of the Mint Board, the Wailes 
illustration is flawed in the following details. Each word or abbreviation should 
be separated from the next by a dot centered in the line of engraved letters; 
Wailes’ illustration shows only three or four such distinguishing marks and they 
are at the foot of the letters, not centered as they should be. Wailes illustration 
shows the abbreviation BRI instead of the proper form BR for Britanniae. Several 
abbreviations are run together in Wailes* reproduction: BRUNET, SRIAR, and 
most exasperating, PREL which suggests the title of “prelate** but actually stands 
for Prince Elector, These shortcomings may, of course, be explained by the im¬ 
perfect physical condition of the impression which Wailes had at hand. 

Reprinted from the Revised (1910) Edition, jed. Charles G. Summersell (Uni¬ 
versity, Ala., 1976), facing p. 246. 
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from the surviving records of those departments of government 
concerned with its production, the Royal Mint most particu¬ 
larly, although the Mint files are incomplete, having been weeded 
out in the nineteenth century by an early “records manage¬ 
ment” consultant who discarded whatever he happened to think 
uninteresting. An isolated document at the William L, Clements 
Library offers some further tantalizing evidence regarding the 
drafting of a seal for West Florida, though just what it sig¬ 
nifies is less than clear. 

The story of the West Florida seal begins with the triumph 
of British arms in the Seven Years War. Among the fruits 
of victory was the Florida peninsula and the Gulf Coast littoral 
as far west as the Isle of Orleans. Ceded to George III by the 
Kings of Spain and France by the Treaty of Paris, concluded 
in February 1763, these lands were divided between the new 
colonies of East and West Florida by the Royal Proclamation 
of October 7, 1763. The proclamation, which was the result 
of months of study and consultation between the Secretary of 
State and the Board of Trade, defined the boundaries and cre¬ 
ated the governmental structures of the two colonies. Steps 
had already been taken to implement their existence. 5 The 
appointment of governors for the two Floridas — George John¬ 
stone for West Florida and James Grant for East Florida 
was a matter of political interest to which George III gave per¬ 
sonal attention, but more routine arrangements were left to the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and the Plantations, otherwise 
known as the Board of Trade, over which the Earl of Shel¬ 
burne presided from April to September 1763. It was upon 
representation from the Board of Trade that the Privy Council, 
on October 5, 1763, directed His Majesty’s Chief Engraver of 
Seals to prepare drafts of seals for the new colonies of Quebec, 
Grenada, East and West Florida. 6 

The record does not show how the approved designs of the 
seals were selected, but it appears that more than one proposal 
for the West Florida seal"was submitted to the Board of Trade, 
and it is likely that the choice of design was made during the 
period Shelburne was President of the Board. It was deter- 

See Cecil Johnson, British West Florida 1763-1783 (New Haven, 1942). 

Acts of the Privy Council of England. Colonial Series. Vol. IV A.D. 1743-1766 
(London, 1911), 573. 
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ined that all of the seals should display the royal arms and 
itles on one side. The pattern selected for West Florida car- 
ied on the reverse side “a Representation of a cultivated Coun- 
ry interspersed with Vineyards and Corn Fields and with this 
otto or Legend underneath Melioribus utere fatis [Enjoy a 
etter fate than was mine], 7 and this Inscription round the 
ircumference Sigillum Provinciae nostrae Florida Occiden- 
allis.” Among the Shelburne papers is an otherwise uniden- 
ified document that describes a seal for West Florida which 
av well be a rejected draft. 8 One side of this design carries 
he standard display of the royal arms and titles as found on 
fall the colonial seals of this period. The other side was in- 
ended to show “a figure representing America making offer¬ 
ings upon an Altar of Peace with this Motto or Legend under- 
eath, Pax ades et toto mltis in Orbe mane [Peace, may you be 
resent and abide gentle in the whole world], 9 and this Inscrip- 
ion round the Circumference, Sigilum provincia nostra Florida 
pocidentalis. ,f One can only speculate that the choice was made 
in the ground that the discarded model was overly general in 
application. All of the new seals carried drawings and mottoes 
that were fairly specific in their reference to the particular 


Virgil, The Aeneid, Book 6, verse 546. At this point in his travels Aeneas arrives 
in southern Italy and is escorted to the Underworld so that he may view future 
generations of Romans waiting to be born and the future glories of the empire— 
as well as a few cautionary examples of those who have experienced a deal of 
trouble in the afterlife. Aeneas comes upon fields populated by men who gained 
glory in war, among whom is Deiphobus, son of Priam and husband of Helen after 
Paris’ death, who was killed by the Greeks when they took Troy. At the end of 
their conversation the mutilated spirit of Deiphobus urges Aeneas to "Make use 
of (or enjoy) better destinies (or fates)” than were mine. Deiphobus is, of 
course, wishing Aeneas better luck than he had and urging him to make good use 
of his happier destiny—an altogether appropriate injunction alluding to both 
Aeneas’ and Britain’s success in founding an empire destined to rule the world. 
The quotation has the virtue of being literary, learned, and filled with that special 
brand of Virgilian pathos that has proved popular through the ages. (I am greatly 
indebted to Professor John Douglas Minyard, the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, for his identification and elucidation of this and subsequent classical 
I Latin quotations.) 

"Shelburne Papers, Vol. 48, 227-228: William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Ovid, Fasti, Book 1, verse 712. Ovid’s Fasti is a poetic almanac of the Roman 
year, and the verse cited refers to January 30, the anniversary of Augustus dedica¬ 
tion of his Altar of Peace in celebration of his bringing peace to the whole world. 
Ovid’s line, "Peace, may you be present and abide gentle in the whole world, is 
* tribute to the success of Roman arms and a most suitable tribute to the world¬ 
wide victories of Great Britain in the Seven Years War. 
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colony for which they were intended. That for East Florida, 
for instance, with its fortified town and harbor, clearly pointed 
to St. Augustine whose walls had long defied British conquest. 
As neither Pensacola nor Mobile had prospered greatly under 
Spanish and French rule, the pious wish that they might enjoy 
greater prosperity under the government of Great Britain was 
more relevant than a general prayer for peace. 

Christopher Seaton, who had only recently succeeded to the 
office of Chief Engraver of Seals, 10 went to work directly. It 
seems likely that the West Florida seal was the first he pro¬ 
duced as Master Engraver. On December 21, 1763, the Privy 
Council approved his drafts of all four seals and ordered them 
to be engraved. 11 Seaton’s metalwork was completed by 
April 10, 1764, when he submitted to the Treasury his state¬ 
ment “For a double Seal for the Province of West Florida,” the 
one side as specified above, “and on the Reverse, His Majesty’s 
Arms, Crown, Garter Supporters & Motto,” with the circum¬ 
ferential inscription “Geo. Ill Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae 
Franciae et Hiberniae, Rex PMdei defensor, Brunswici, et Lune- 
burgi, Dux Sacri Romani Imperij, Archi Thesaurarius et 
Elector.” 

Chief Engraver Seaton billed the Treasury £60 for his 
labor and added “for the Silver weighing 52 oz. 6 dwt. at 5 shg 
& 5 d. p. ounce — £14.3s.3d.” A shagreen case in which to 
keep the seal was charged at £1.5.0. 12 The Privy Council ap¬ 
proved Seaton’s work on April 11, 13 but not until December 14 
did it certify that the new silver seals had been delivered to 
His Majesty in Council by the Chief Engraver and that His 
Majesty had been pleased to have them transmitted to the 
respective Governors. 14 In fact, George Johnstone undoubtedly 
took possession of the West Florida seal shortly before he 

'"John S. Tanner held the post as late as March 30, 1962. Record Books, MINT 
1/11: 133-134, 201-202, Public Record Office, London. 

Acts of the Privy Council, 574. It was probably at this point in the process that 
the engraver improved upon his instructions and inserted the letters PR before 
the abbreviation El (Elector). The usage was customary on royal seals at this 
date and would have been more familiar to a Mint engraver than to the members 
of the Board of Trade. 

'“MINT 1/12: 29. 

13 Acts of the Privy Council, 573. 

“MINT 1/12: 30-31. 
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sailed for Pensacola early in June 1764. 15 

After the Christinas holiday, on January 10,1765, Treasury 
Secretary Thomas Whately wrote to the Mint, enclosing Seaton’s 
account and asking the Commissioners’ opinion thereon. 10 The 
Commissioners of the Mint vouched that the seals, including 
that for West Florida., were “near Equal in Size and Workman¬ 
ship with those made by former Engravers for the Same uses,” 
and that Seaton’s prices were indeed reasonable. His bill was 
accordingly approved for payment on January 28, 1765. 17 

Seaton was certainl y kept busy at this period, for in addition 
to creating original seals for the new colonies of West and East 
Florida, Quebec, and Grenada, he was also, required to make 
new seals for Ireland, Scotland, and various great offices of 
state and courts of law. 18 The seal of East Florida followed 
quickly on the heels of that for West Florida. On April 17, 
1764, Seaton submitted “a double Seal for East Florida on the 
one Side a Representation of a Fortified Town and Harbour, 
with this Motto or Legend underneath ‘Moresque Viris et Menia 
ponet’ [He will set up customs and walls for his warriors] 10 
and this Inscription round the Circumference ‘Sigillum Pro- 
vinciae Floridae Orientalis.’ ” The reverse was the same as 
that of the West Florida seal. The engraver’s basic charge for 
the East Florida seal was again L60 (he would charge L70 each 
for the seals of Quebec and Grenada), but the East Florida seal 


“See Robin F. A. Fabel, "George Johnstone, 1730-1787,” Ph.D. dissertation, Auburn 
University, 1974, shortly to be published as Bombast and Broadsides: The Lives 
of George Johnstone by the Troy State University Press. 

16 MINT 1/12: 28. 
n MINT 1/12: 31. 


'Acts of the Privy Council, 82ff. 

Virgil, Aeneid, Book 1, verse 264. The classical phrase is * moresque viris et moenia 
ponet/’ the spelling "menia” is late, but common enough in the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance, and the Latin writings of later centuries. The quotation is from 
Jupiter’s assurance to Venus that her son Aeneas will not suffer destruction at 
the vengeful hands of Juno. The god smiles and tells Venus not to worry, that 
Aeneas "will wage a vast war in Italy, will grind up savage peoples into little 
pieces, and will set up customs and walls for his warriors” the customs being the 
inner defenses of a society, the walls its external defenses. This is one of the most 
famous speeches in the Aeneid , surely one drummed (or caned) into every English 
schoolboy and future motto-maker in the eighteenth century, and marvellous y 
apt for a generation of Englishmen who, like Aeneas, were crossing the seas to 
create a new empire. 
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contaiiied just over an ounce more silver and consequently cost 
5s. 8d. more than that for West Florida. 20 This seal was duly 
accepted and approved on April 25, 1764. 21 A single unique 
and closely guarded example of the East Florida seal may be 
found (but not readily seen) at the Public Record Office; its 
details have, unhappily, all but disappeared. 

Today the seal of British West Florida is of purely anti¬ 
quarian interest, but the mystery of its appearance — and 
disappearance — and the obvious value of a surviving example 
should inspire future searches and perhaps the discovery of a 
truly rare historical artifact. 


‘“MINT 1/12: 29. 

21 Acts of the Privy Council, 574. 
Paper on Haiti 
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POLITICS AS ART: “THE CONQUERED ROOSTER” 

< 

> 

by 

William Warren Rogers 

In the last twenty years there has developed a vast and 
still increasing corpus of historical writing on the period of 
Reconstruction. This much needed literature has centered 
more emphasis on economic and social developments, and the 
many subheadings under those broad areas, than on the tra¬ 
ditional topic of politics. It may be that by now the balance 
has been redressed. The need for studies of blacks, scalawags, 
carpetbaggers, and that amorphous collection emerging as post¬ 
war Democrats has been and is being answered by young 
scholars. In-depth studies of railroads, industrial development, 
and agricultural distress all demand and are receiving atten¬ 
tion. Religion and education during the period more than 
merit careful monographs. 

Even so, it was political warfare that dramatized Re¬ 
construction. It was the battle for ballots that gave focus 
and immediacy to the swirl of events. A candidate was real. 
One either detested him or was devoted to him, voted for him 
or voted against him. Not only did a voter identify with a 
candidate, he identified with the candidate’s party, and that 
brought into play a set of emotions and convictions that gave 
politics its particular intensity, and, quite often, its bitterness. 

In Alabama and the South few periods could match the 
era of Reconstruction for partisan politics. The only com¬ 
parable period would be the 1890s when the Populist revolt 
shook the foundations of the Democratic party. Yet even the 
agrarian rebellion had little of the sustained violence that was 
endemic to Reconstruction. With the sides arrayed against 
each other with such fervor, it is not surprising that victory 
was cherished and reveled in or that defeat was feared and 
hated. A winner did not congratulate his vanquished foe for 
having fought a courageous but losing fight. Instead, the con¬ 
queror taunted and reviled his opponent. 

The Presidential election of 1868 saw the Republican party 
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sweep Alabama as Ulysses S. Grant defeated the Democratic 
candidate, Governor Horatio Seymour of New York. The pros¬ 
pect and then the fact of Grant's election appalled Joseph Hodg- 
son, editor of the powerful Montgomery Mail. As a staunch 
Democrat, Hodgson had issued sulphuric editorials against the 
party of Lincoln and all of its candidates from top to bottom, 
Counter arguments ensued quickly from the Alabama, State 
Journal, also published at Montgomery, the official spokesman 
for the Republican party. The Journal's fulminations cast 
Democrats in traitors’s roles, and, at best, doubted that they 
were fit to consort with civilized people. 

When the Republicans won they celebrated with bonfires 
and parades, and, conversely, the Democrats went into mourning. 
A, few days after the results were known, a poem entitled “The 
Conquered Rooster” appeared in the Alabama State Journal 
That paper’s issue of November 11, carried the scurrilous cry 
of triumph over the proud rooster, defiantly pictured at the 
head of the Decomratic ballot as the party’s symbol. The author 
was never identified beyond the nom de plume of “Scholasticus.” 

A biting satire on Abram Joseph Ryan’s “The Conquered 
Banner,” the poem specifically singled out Editor Hodgson for 
ridicule. Hodgson — a lawyer and former colonel of the 7th 
Alabama, as well as a respected editor — was less than flattered. 
To parody “The Conquered Banner” was considered particularly 
clever or unjust, depending on one’s point of view. The Vir¬ 
ginia-born Catholic priest had written his celebrated poem 
shortly after learning of General Robert E. Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox Courthouse. Father Ryan was later in charge of 
Saint Mary’s Church in Mobile. Full of melancholy and resig¬ 
nation, “The Conquered Banner” was Father Ryan’s romantic 
paean to the lost cause. For many Southerners the poem ex¬ 
pressed their feelings of defeat no less than the song “Dixie” 
had fired their optimism in 1861. To Montgomerians “The 
Conquered Rooster” yvas no less than a sadistic assault. Hodg¬ 
son was not the only citizen of the Cradle of the Confederacy 
who wanted to know the author’s real name. 

Viewed from the perspective of over one hundred years, 
the poem remains vindictive, but its harsh edge is tempered 
by wit. If the rhymes are strained and hurried, they are no 
worse than Father Ryan’s were. “The Conquered Rooster” was 
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a bit of brilliant political doggerel that makes today’s efforts 
seem awkward and cumbersome by comparison. The poem by 
“Scholasticus’* remains interesting in itself, and, equally im¬ 
portant, is an excellent example of politics raised to a sophisti¬ 
cated, but no less personal, level. Angry Montgomery Demo¬ 
crats probably gave begrudging admiration for the poem that 

told them to. 

THE CONQUERED ROOSTER 

Coop that Rooster, for he’s weary! 

And his head is drooping dreary! 

Coop him, hide him, it is best, 

For there’s not a chick to fear him 
And there’s not a hen to cheer him, 

And there is no egg laid near him — 

Scorned by those who did revere him 
Hide him — coop him — let him rest. 

Take that Rooster off, he’s tattered, 

All his feathers widely scattered, 

And his bill is broken, battered 
By the strong blows of the foe. 

Oh! ’tis hard for us to hide him, 

We who so fondly eyed him — 

Hard to stand forlorn beside him 
Now that he no more can crow. 

Coop that Rooster, for he’s gasping, 

And his toes each other clasping, 

Quiver with the fearful rasping 
He received on Tuesday last! 

For the hearts that did adore him, 

And the hands that upward bore him, 

And the feet that ran before him, 

Join the ranks of those that tore him, 

Those that cut the Rooster’s comb! 

Coop that Rooster — coop him sadly, 

Once ten thousand backed him gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore he should forever crow. 
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Swore that hostile spur should never 
His triumphant wind-pipe sever, 

And that he shou’d fight forever! 

But now he is lying low! 

Oh! his comb is cut and bloody, 

And his legs are bruised and muddy, 

And his breast with blood is ruddy, 

And his gills are darkly blue; 

Empty craw and bursted gizzard 
Tail and wings completely scissored, 
Felled at one decisive blizzard — 

Routed — skinned from A to Izzard — 

0, poor cock-a-doodle-doo . 

Now, friend Hodgson, quit your blowing, 
And no more attempt such throwing, 

As you very well are knowing, 

Dust in Democratic eyes. 

Coop your Rooster, he is played out, 

Your Salt River ticket’s made out 
So be quiet, prepared to wade out 
Trouble us no more with lies. 

The C. S. were dead and buried 
When from U. S. Grant, Lee hurried 
Troubled much in mind and worried, 

On the Appomattox’s shore. 

Give us peace, the people pray it, 

GRANT is peace, the people say it, 

Let no rebel dare gainsay it, 

Lie and kill and slay no more. 
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REGISTER OF LAWYERS, UNITED STATES 

DISTRICT COURT FOR MIDDLE DISTRICT OF 
ALABAMA FOR PERIOD OF ABOUT 1835-1866 

by 

J. Mills Thornton, III 

United States judges in ante-bellum Alabama. In the ter¬ 
ritorial period, Alabama’s United States Judge was Harry Toul- 
min (1766-1824), whose district was at first all of the Missis¬ 
sippi Territory east of the Pearl River, but after the admission 
of Mississippi to the Union, became only the Alabama Terri¬ 
tory. Judge Toulmin’s grandson also became a federal judge; 
he presided over the Southern district court at Mobile from 
1886 to 1916. 

Upon the admission of Alabama to the Union, Judge Toul¬ 
min’s territorial court was abolished, and he was unsuccessful 
in obtaining appointment as federal district judge. Alabama’s 
first federal disrtict judge was Charles Tait (1768-1835), a 
former United States senator from Georgia who served as 
federal district judge from 1819 to 1826, when he resigned. 
He was succeeded by William Crawford (1784-1849), a part- 
time lawyer whose principal occupation was president of the 
St. Stephens Bank. Judge Crawford served until his death, 
and was succeeded by John Gayle (1792-1859). 


Gayle had served as governor from 1831 to 1835; his ad¬ 
ministration had been marked by a violent collision with the 
federal government over his efforts to take the lands of the 
Creek Indians for white settlers. Gayle also had served a 
term in Congress from 1847 to 1849. On his death, Gayle was 
succeeded by a Mobile attorney, William Giles Jones (1808- 
1883). Judge Jones served as United States district judge 
until Alabama seceded from the Union in 1861 and was then 
appointed Confederate district judge. He served until 1865, 
when he was arrested and charged with treason. He was, 
however, relieved of prosecution by the Amnesty Act, and 
thereafter practiced law in Mobile until his death. 

In the meantime, President Lincoln appointed George W. 
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Lane (1806-1864) of Athens to the United States district judge- 
ship which Jones had vacated. Judge Lane was sworn in, but 
was never able to exercise the functions of his office. On 
Lane’s death, Lincoln appointed Richard Busteed (1822-1898) 
of New York City. Busteed, a lawyer and Methodist minister, 
had served as corporation counsel (city attorney) of New York 
City from 1856 to 1859. He entered Alabama with the advanc¬ 
ing federal armies, and served as federal judge until 1874. In 
that year the Democrats regained control of the state govern¬ 
ment, and petitioned Congress to impeach Judge Busteed, alleg¬ 
ing corruption in office. Busteed thereupon resigned and 
returned to New York City, where he practiced law until his 
death. 


Given the fact that Alabama was an overwhelmingly 
Democratic state in the ante-bellum period, it is interesting 
to note that all of the state’s federal district judges were Whigs 
or, before the organization of the party, men with markedly 
whiggish attitudes. Ironically, only the carpetbagger Judge 
Busteed could claim to have been a staunch Democrat before 
the Civil War. Since the Whig party was generally urban 
and commercial in its outlook, the partisan sympathies of the 
judges are not insignificant. Democratic judges often reflected 
their party’s rural, anti-eorpbration bias, while Whigs were 
usually friendly to business. 

Federal courts in ante-bellum Alabama.. During the ante¬ 
bellum period, as now, Alabama was divided into three districts 
for federal court purposes. The Northern District sat at 
Huntsville and the Southern District at Mobile. The Middle 
District sat at the state capital: at Cahaba from 1820 to 1826, 
at Tuscaloosa from 1827 to 1847, and at Montgomery there¬ 
after. Each district had its own United States attorney and 
its own clerk. But the single federal judge in the state held 
court in all three districts. 


He was assisted in his duties by the associate justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court with responsibility for the Gulf states, 
who rode circuit when the Supreme Court was not in session 
and held special terms of the district courts to aid the district 
judges in clearing their calendars. During most of the ante¬ 
bellum years that justice was’ an Alabamian. John McKinley 
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(1780-1852) of Florence, who had represented Alabama in both 
the United States House and the United States Senate, was 
appointed to the Supreme Court in, 1887 by President Van 
Buren, and served until his death. He was succeeded by John 
Archibald Campbell (1811-1889) of Mobile, who served until 
Alabama’s secession in 1861. After the Civil War, Justice 
Campbell practiced law in New Orleans, where he became one 
of the nation’s most distinguished attorneys. His brief for 
the plaintiffs in the Slaughterhouse Cases first suggested the 
doctrine of substantive due process as it related to the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment. 

State courts in ante-bellum Alabama. In the early years 
of Alabama’s statehood, the state judiciary consisted only of 
the five — after 1821, six — circuit judges. Each year, the 
six met together at the capital and heard appeals as a Supreme 
Court. In 1828 a seventh circuit judge was added, in 1833' 
an eighth, and in 1836 a ninth. In 1832, however, the func¬ 
tions of the Supreme Court were vested in a separate body, 
consisting of three justices. In 1839 the circuit courts were 
stripped of all equity jurisdiction, and equity cases were trans¬ 
ferred to chancery courts. The state was divided into three 
chancery divisions, each headed by a chancellor. In 1851 the 
Supreme Court was increased to five members, but in 1854 it 
was reduced again to three. After the Civil War the number 
of circuit judges was increased to twelve and the number of 
chancellors to five, but the Supreme Court continued to have 
only three justices. Even in the state courts in the ante-bellum 
period a surprisingly large number of the judges were Whigs. 
But Democrats had much more effective representation of their 
views here than in the federal courts. 

Below the circuit court until 1850 was the county court. 
The judge of the county court had common law jurisdiction, 
and also served as the fifth member and president of the 
county commission. In 1850 this office was abolished and re¬ 
placed with a probate judge with appropriately diminished 
jurisdiction. The probate judge continued to serve as presi¬ 
dent of the county commission, however. 

Also in 1850 the election of .circuit and probate judges 
was given to the people. Before 1850 all judicial officers and 
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prosecutors, and after 1850 all justices of the Supreme Court, 
chancellors and circuit solicitors, were elected by the legisla¬ 
ture meeting in joint session. A majority of the votes was 
necessary to a choice, so that the elections were frequently 
multi-ballot affairs. Until 1830 state judges were elected for 
life, but thereafter their term was set at six years. After 
1867, all state judges at every level were elected by the people. 

Before the Civil War there was no separate office of at¬ 
torney general. Each circuit had its solicitor, and the circuit 
solicitor of the circuit which contained the capital was the 
attorney general. After 1867 the office of circuit solicitor 
was abolished and replaced with a county solicitor in each 
county and a separate office of state attorney general. 

Register of lawyers. The register of lawyers admitted to 
practice before the United States District Court for the Middle 
District of Alabama contains the names of 128 men who signed 
before the Civil War. After the Civil War, all lawyers evidently 
were asked to re-sign the register, as a great number of the 
lawyers who had been admitted in the ante-bellum period signed 
again in the years between 1866 and 1869. The earliest signa¬ 
ture on the roll may be dated to about 1835. In 1845 there were 
664 practicing lawyers in Alabama, of whom some 447 resided 
in counties presumably within the Middle District. Since at 
least 21 of the 128 signed the roll after 1855, it is fair to say 
that no more than a fourth of the lawyers eligible to seek to 
practice in federal court had actually taken the trouble to apply 
in the ante-bellum years. This figure may be taken as a rough 
index to the relative importance of the federal and state courts 
in the period. 

Each lawyer who signed the roll is listed below, together 
with a few comments on those whom the author was able to 
identify. The signature is given as it appears on the roll, and 
where possible, the full name is given immediately following. 
An alphabetical list of each lawyer whose signature was legible 
is attached as an appendix. 

WM. M. MURPHY (1806-1855). William Mitchell Murphy, a 
well-known Greene County lawyer; admitted to bar 1828; part¬ 
ner for a time of William Giles Jones, infra; state legislator; 
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unsuccessful candidate for Congress as a Whig. 

SION L. PERRY (1793- ). First lawyer to settle within 

town limits of Tuscaloosa; law partner of Henry W. Collier, 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Alabama and Governor from 
1849-53; state legislator, circuit judge and justice of Alabama 
Supreme Court; after serving as circuit judge from 1827-1833, 
he devoted his time to agriculture. 

BENJAMIN N. GLOVER ( - ). From Marengo County; 

circuit solicitor in 1830’s. 

H. W. ELLIS ( -181*2) . Harvey W. Ellis, State Senator from 

Tuscaloosa County; attorney for Bank of Alabama; law partner 
of Chief Justice E. W’olsey Peck, infra, and later of John D. 
Phelan, infra. 

J. R. METCALF ( - ). Jacob R. Metcalf, from Gaines¬ 

ville, Sumter County. 

* 

JON' iBLISS (1799-1879). Jonathan Bliss, from Sumter Coun¬ 
ty; law partner of Joseph Glover Baldwin, author of Flush 
Times in Alabama and Mississippi; later Chief Justice of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

W. H. SMITH (1828 - ). Perhaps, but doubtful, William 
Hugh Smith, who was licensed to practice law in 1850. From 
1855 to 1859 he represented Randolph County in the legislature 
as a Democrat. During Reconstruction, he was elected Gover¬ 
nor in 1868 as a Republican, and defeated for that office in 
1870 by Robert B. Lindsay, Democrat. 

JAMES HAIR ( - ). From Livingston, Sumter County. 

A. B. MEEK (181U-1865). Alexander Beaufort Meek, who was 
the author of the Public Schools Act of 1853 and an extremely 
prominent politician; state attorney general; probate judge; 
state legislator; U.S. attorney for Southern District of Ala¬ 
bama; appointed assistant secretary of the Treasury in 1845 
by President Polk; before his appointment to Treasury, he re¬ 
sided in Tuscaloosa County and afterward in Mobile County. 

S. W. INGE (1817-1868). Samuel Williams Inge from Sumter 
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County; state legislator and U.S. Congressman; moved to Cali¬ 
fornia and became U.S. Attorney there in 1858; nephew of 
William M. Inge, infra. 

JEREMIAH CLEMENS (1814-1865). Admitted to the bar in 
1834, U.S. Attorney for Northern and Middle Districts of Ala¬ 
bama; state legislator from Madison County; U.S. Senator 
(1849-53); delegate to Secession Convention from Madison 
County; a Democrat until mid-1850’s, then a Know-Nothing 
and later a republican. [Roll signed as “district attorney,” 
thus dating his signing to 1838] 

LINCOLN CLARK (1800-1886). Law partner of Chief Jus¬ 
tice E. Wolsey Peck in Tuscaloosa; state attorney general and 
circuit judge; later moved to Iowa and represented it in Con¬ 
gress. 

JNO. D. PHELAN (1810-1879). John D. Phelan from Mont¬ 
gomery County; prominent attorney, state legislator (speaker 
of the house); circuit judge, attorney general (1836); mem¬ 
ber of the Alabama Supreme Court, professor of law ,at 
Sewanee. 

B. F. PORTER (1808-1868). Benjamin Faneuil Porter from 
Tuscaloosa; state legislator and circuit judge; in the legislature 
he was principally responsible for securing abolition of im¬ 
prisonment for debt and was a prominent advocate of a public 
school system and of women’s rights; later president of Wills 
Valley Railroad. 

ROBT. M. GARVIN ( - ). Robert M. Garvin, from Tus¬ 

caloosa County. 

WILLIAM COCHRAN ( ). Tuscaloosa lawyer, born 

in New York, came to.Alabama in 1837; was a director of 
Bank of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 

J. M. WITHERS (1814-1891). Jones M. Withers, Mayor of 
Mobile, state legislator and General in the Confederate Army; 

a brother-in-law to United States Senator Clement Comer 
Clay. 
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S. G. FRIERSON (1805-1857). Samuel G. Frierson, state legis¬ 
lator from Tuscaloosa County, State Treasurer of Alabama 
(1840-46); Convicted of stealing money from the State Treas¬ 
ury. 

ROBT. T. CLYDE ( - ). Robert T. Clyde, lawyer from 

Tuscaloosa County. 

W. R. Smith (1815-1896). William Russell Smith, Mayor of 
Tuscaloosa; United States Congressman from Alabama (1851- 
1857); delegate to the Secession Convention from Tuscaloosa; 
Confederate congressman (1861-1865); president of University 
of Alabama (1870-1871). 

W. MOODY (1806-1879). Washington Moody, Tuscaloosa law¬ 
yer and president of First National Bank of Tuscaloosa. 

J. L. MARTIN (1799-1866). Joshua Lanier Martin, State legis¬ 
lator from Limestone and Tuscaloosa Counties, circuit solicitor; 
circuit judge; chancellor; U. S. Congressman; and governor of 
Alabama (1845-7). 

JAMES CHESTNEY ( - ). 

ROBT. H. SMITH (181 4.-1 8 ). Robert Hardy Smith, Whig 
State legislator from Sumter County; moved to Mobile to prac¬ 
tice law in 1853 ; a delegate to the Confederate Provisional Con¬ 
gress from Alabama (1861). 

JOHN T. LEFTWICH ( - ). Lawyer from Dadeville, 

Tallapoosa County. 

HENRY WATSON ( - ). Lawyer from Greensboro, 

then in Greene County, but since 1867 in Hale County. 

Ro. E. MEADE ( - ). Robert E. Meade. 

W. K. BAYLOR (1800-1845). Walker K. Baylor, State repre¬ 
sentative and senator from Jefferson County, circuit judge; a 
brother of Alabama congressman R. E. B. Baylor, founder of 
Baylor University. 

WILLIAM H. GREEN ( - ;. William Harrison Green, 

lawyer from Livingston, Sumter County. 
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THOS. A. WALKER (1811-1888). Thomas A. Walker, State 
legislator from Calhoun (formerly Benton) County; president 
of state Senate during Civil War; circuit judge; and president 
of Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad. 

JOS. J. PORTER ( - ). Joseph J. Porter. 

JNO. H. LINEBAUGH ( - ). John H. Linebaugh. 

J. COCHRAN ( - ). John Cochran from Eufaula, a 

southern rights man and unsuccessf ul candidate of the Southern 
Rights Party for Congress in 1851; state legislator from Benton 
(now Calhoun) County and later Barbour County; circuit judge 
during Civil War; delegate to Secession Convention from Bar¬ 
bour County. 

J. M. BOLING ( -1850). James M. Boling, state legislator 

from Conecuh; married daughter of Reuben Saffold, Chief 
Justice of Alabama Supreme Court; died in Lowndes County 
after practicing law there with distinction. 

WM. G. JONES (1808-1883). William Giles Jones, law partner 
of Wm. M. Murphy, supra; United States District Judge for 
Alabama, 1859-61 and Confederate district judge, 1861-65; state 
legislator from Greene (1843) and later from Mobile (1849 and 
1857); a Whig. 

JAMES B. WALLACE (1800-1855). Newspaper editor; state 

senator from Lawrence County from 1834 to 1838 then resigned 

to accept office of clerk of Alabama Supreme Court to succeed 

Judge Minor; represented Tuscaloosa County in legislature in 
1851. 

WM. M. INGE (1802-1842). William M. Inge represented 
Tennessee in Congress (1833-1835), moved to Sumter County 
in 1836; uncle of Wm. M. Murphy, supra and S. W. Inge, supra. 

JAMES D. WEBB (1818-1863). State legislator from Greene 
County and delegate to Secession Convention from Greene; 
Confederate general, killed in Civil War. 

E. W. PECK (1799-1888). E. Wolsey Peck, Tuscaloosa lawyer; 
chancellor; president of the Constitutional Convention of 1867; 
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leading scalawag, Chief Justice of Alabama Supreme Court 
(1868-73). . 

JNO. ERWIN (1799-1860). John Erwin, from Greensboro, a 
prominent politician; state legislator; speaker of the house 
and president of the senate; chairman of Democratic National 
Convention of 1852 and of Constitutional Democratic Conven¬ 
tion of 1860. 

HIRAM HEMPHILL ( - ). Admitted to Georgia Bar 

in 1829 along with John A. Campbell, who later became an 
Associate Justice of United States Supreme Court; practiced 
law in Eufaula. 

B. W. HUNTINGTON (1817- ). Backus W. Huntington, 

state legislator from Tuscaloosa; circuit judge in Sumter 
County, resigned that position in 1853 to practice law in New 
York City. 

JOHN M. CAMERON ( - ;. 

W. J. STEELE ( - ). From Gainesville, Sumter County. 

JAMES E. BELSER (1805-1859). Editor of Montgomery Ad¬ 
vertiser, circuit solicitor, state legislator, United States con¬ 
gressman (1843-45). 

ISAAC W. HAYNE ( - ). Isaac Walton Hayne, from 

South Carolina; subsequently became State Attorney General 
in South Carolina, but for a brief period lived in Montgomery. 

JOHN P. GRAHAM ( - ). 

HARRISON W. COVINGTON ( - ). From Sumter 

County; a law partner of Judge Turner Reavis, infra. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM ( - ). Prominent lawyer from 

Greene County; law partner of Stephen F. Hale, infra. 

WALTER L. COLEMAN (1813-1879). Mayor of Montgomery 
and register in chancery. 
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D. C. ANDERSON ( - ). Decatur C. Anderson, state 

legislator from Marengo County (1843); circuit solicitor in 
Mobile (1851-55) and thereafter practiced law in Mobile. 

JOSEPH A. S. ACKLEN (1816-1863). Grandson of John Hunt, 
for whom Huntsville is named; was a major sugar planter in 
Louisiana, but resided in Huntsville; was the United States 
Attorney for the Northern District of Alabama (1839-1849); 
one of the wealthiest men in America. (Signed roll as “district 
attorney.”) 

JAMES E. REESE (1802-1876). Lawyer from LaFayette, 
Chambers County; represented Chambers in state Senate (1842- 
1844) as a Whig. 

THOS. S. MAYS (1806-1853). Thomas Sumter Mays, Mont¬ 
gomery lawyer and very prominent member of the Nullification- 
Southern Rights group; state legislator, probate judge, editor 
of the Alabama Journal. 

LEROY GRESHAM ( - ). Tallapoosa County lawyer; 

state representative (1841-1842) and county court judge. 

A. B. CLITHERALL (1820-1-^69). Alexander B. Clitherall from 
Pickens County; prominent lawyer in West Alabama; leader of 
the prohibitionists in Alabama in the 1850s and a political 
associate of Governor John A. Winston; state legislator and 
probate judge; temporary private secretary to Jefferson Davis 
while Confederate capital in Montgomery. 

- ( - ). Illegible signature (perhaps God¬ 
frey L. Smith). 

SAMPSON W. HARRIS (1814-1857). Wetumpka lawyer, cir¬ 
cuit solicitor (1841-1844), state legislator, U. S. congressman 
(1847-57). 

JNO. G. STEINER ( - ). John G. Steiner, lawyer from 

LaFayette, Chambers County. 

- ( - ). Illegible signature (perhaps J. C. 

Finney). 
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WM. S. MUDD (1816-1884). William S. Mudd, from Jefferson 
County; state legislator; circuit solicitor, circuit judge; un¬ 
successful candidate for Congress, 1851; one of the founders of 
Birmingham and a prominent capitalist after the Civil War. 

S. F. HALE (1816-1862). Stephen F. Hale, from Greene 
County; the man for whom Hale County was named in 1867; a 
prominent southern rights Whig in West Alabama, state legis¬ 
lator; delegate to Confederate Provisional Congress; colonel in 
Confederate Army; killed in Civil War. 

H. P. DOUTHITT ( - ). Herbert P. Douthitt, lawyer 

from Tuscaloosa. 

GEO. W. L. SMITH ( - ). (entered as “Mississippi”) 

NEWTON L. WHITFIELD (1810- ). From Tuscaloosa; in 

1858 abandoned practice of law to accept Presidency of the 
Northeast and Southwest Alabama Railroad; one of the two 
state legislators who voted against calling the Secession Con¬ 
vention. 

ALEX. GRAHAM ( - )• Lawyer from Marion, Perry 

County. 

W. W. MORRIS ( - )• William W. Morris, represented 

Coosa County in legislature (1837-1838 and 1840), moved to 
Texas and became a circuit judge there. 

SAMUEL H. BRODIE ( - )• 

JOHN G. BARR (1823-1858). John Gorman Barr from Tus¬ 
caloosa; prominent humorist; served in Mexican War; ap¬ 
pointed United States consul at Melbourne, Australia, by Presi 
dent Buchanan, but died on the voyage out to take up his post. 

JOSEPH W. TAYLOR (1820- )• Bead law in office of 

Harry I. Thornton, infra; state legislator from Greene County; 
newspaper editor; law partner of S. F. Hale, supra, prominen 

Unionist Whig. 

T. RE AVIS (1812-1872). Turner Reavis from Sumter County; 
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law partner of Harrison W. Covington, supra: a southern rights 
Whig, circuit judge, state legislator during Civil War. 

OLIVER H. PRINCE ( - ). Lawyer from Demopolis. 

B. J. WHATLEY ( - ). 

JOSEPH R. JOHN (1814-1889). Represented Perry County in 
legislature; moved then to Dallas and became mayor of Selma 
(1862) and later chancellor of middle division. 

M. A. BALDWIN (1813-1865). Marion A. Baldwin, circuit 
solicitor of Montgomery circuit (1843-7) and attorney general 
of Alabama (1847-65). 

J. J. SEIBELS (1816-1865) . John Jacob-Seibels, admitted to 
South Carolina Bar in 1837; editor of the Montgomery Adver¬ 
tiser in the early 1850s and subsequently U. S. Minister to 

Belgium (1853-1856); served in Civil War as Colonel, Sixth 
Alabama Infantry. 

H. B. JONES (?, signature unclear). 

H. N. CRAWFORD ( -1855). Hugh N. Crawford, repre¬ 

sented Barbour County in House; after Montgomery became 

capital, he changed his residence from Eufaula to Montgomery 
to practice law. 

JACK THORINGTON (1810-1871) . A prominent Montgomery 
lawyer and businessman; law partner prior to Civil War of 
Henry W. Hilliard, a Whig and leading anti-secessionist; second 
mayor of Montgomery after its incorporation (1839-1840); 
served during the Civil War as a Colonel in command of Hil¬ 
liard’s Legion; after Civil War, he was a law partner of William 
P. Chilton, infra. 

N. HARRIS ( - ). Nathan Harris, Montgomery lawyer. 

J. J. ORMOND (1795-1866). John J. Ormond, represented Law¬ 
rence County in legislature; a justice of Alabama Supreme 

Court, 1837-48; thereafter practiced law in Tuscaloosa; a lead¬ 
ing Whig. 
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HARRY I. THORNTON (1797-1862). United States attorney 
under John Quincy Adams; justice of Alabama Supreme Court 
(1833-36), later state senator from Greene County; a leading 
Whig; appointed commissioner of lands in California in 1849 
and died there. 

HENRY C. SEMPLE (1822-189If). Henry Churchill Semple, 
Montgomery lawyer; Unionist and later Republican; delegate to 
Constitutional Convention of 1867. 

CH. CROMMELIN (1800-1857). Charles Crommelin, well- 
known Montgomery lawyer and businessman; admitted to bar 
in 1838. 

RUSH ELMORE ( -186If). Montgomery lawyer who was 
appointed by President Pierce in 1854 as U. S. Judge of the 
Kansas Territory and moved to Kansas upon his appointment; 
commanded a company from Montgomery County during the 
Mexican War; brother of J. A. Elmore, infra; Elmore County 
was named for his father, General John Archer Elmore. 

EDWIN W. SEIBELS ( - ). 

R. A. COLCLOUGH ( - ). Richard A. Colclough, Mont¬ 

gomery lawyer. 

N. SMITH GRAHAM (1818-1886). Tuskegee lawyer; repre¬ 
sented Coosa County in legislature and became chancellor of 
the eastern division. 

A. MARTIN (1798- ). Abraham Martin, Montgomery law¬ 

yer; circuit judge 1836-42; law partner of M. A. Baldwin, 

supra. 

J. L. PUGH (1819-1907). James Lawrence Pugh from Eufaula; 
law partner of John Cochran, supra; initially a southern rights 
Whig; United States congressman, 1859-61; Confederate con¬ 
gressman, 1862-65; delegate to Constitutional Convention of 
1875; United States Senator, 1880-97. 

G. W. GAYLE (1807- ). George .Washington Gayle, from 

Cahaba, Alabama ; admitted to bar in 1832; was the single most 
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radical secessionist in the State: state legislator; United States 
attorney under President Van Buren. 

LEWIS E. PARSONS (1817-1895). Lewis Elinhalet Parsons, 
the provisional Governor of Alabama, 1865, appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson; earlier a state legislator and U. S. attorney for 
the Northern District of Alabama; from Talladega. 

J. A. ELMORE (1809-1878). John Archer Elmore, member 
of the prominent South Carolina family of the Elmores, brother 
of United States Senator Franklin Elmore of South Carolina 
and Rush Elmore, supra; law partner of William Lowndes 
Yancey, infra; state legislator; delegate to Constitutional Con¬ 
vention of 1865; Elmore County was named for his father 
General John Archer Elmore. 

NATHANIEL W. COCKE ( - ), Montgomery lawyer; 

chancellor, 1861-67. 

WILLIAM LOWNDES YANCEY (1814,-1863). The secession¬ 
ist ; newspaper editor in Cahaba and Wetumpka; state legislator 
from Coosa; United States congressman (1844-46); delegate to 
Secession Convention from Montgomery; Confederate Senator 
(1862-63). 

THOMAS J. JUDGE (1815- ). Very prominent Montgom¬ 

ery Whig; state legislator; law partner of Governor Thomas 
Hill Watts, infra; unsuccessful candidate for Congress, 1857 
and 1859; justice of Alabama Supreme Court, 1865-68 and 
1874-76. 

JAMES H. CLANTON (1827-1871). Montgomery lawyer; ad¬ 
mitted to bar in 1850; Confederate general; chairman of state 
Democratic party during Reconstruction, killed in a duel in 
Knoxville, Tennessee and buried from State Capitol. 

THOMAS H. WATTS (1819-1892). A prominent Montgomery 
Whig; state legislator; unsuccessful candidate for Congress, 
1855; delegate to Secession Convention; Confederate attorney 
general (1862-63); governor of Alabama (1863-65); law part¬ 
ner of Thos. J. Judge, supra. 
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/. B. BIBB (1822-1869). Joseph B. Bibb, one of the Montgom¬ 
ery Bibb family; a colonel in Confederate Army. 

B. F. SAFFOLD ( 1826-1889). Benjamin F. Saffold from Dallas 
County. His father, Reuben Saffold was Chief Justice of 
Alabama Supreme Court; he was a Justice of the State Su¬ 
preme Court during Reconstruction; a scalawag and a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1867. 

SEABORN WILLIAMS ( - ). Lawyer from Tuskegee. 

JOSHUA W. WILLIS ( - ). Tuskegee attorney ( ?) 

ALLEN El LAND ( - ). Lawyer from Midway, Bar¬ 

bour County. 


JNO. H. BARRETT 


/ 


). John H. Barrett. 





i 


JOHN GAYLE, JR. (1792-1859). Circuit solicitor; state legis¬ 
lator; circuit judge and a justice of Alabama Supreme Court; 
governor of Alabama (1831-5), United States congressman 
(1847-49), United States district judge for Alabama (1849-59). 

JOHN DUNCAN ( - ). 

BENJAMIN H. BAKER (1811-1864). Sheriff of, and State 
Representative from Russell County; represented Russell 
County in the Secession Convention. 

E. J. FITZPATRICK (1828-1884). Elmore J. Fitzpatrick, son 
of Governor Benjamin Fitzpatrick; Montgomery circuit solici¬ 
tor (1865-67). 

THOMAS F. BUGBEE ( - ). Montgomery lawyer, son 

of the United States attorney during the Reconstruction, 
[signed roll of attorneys 1855] 

R. T. JOHNSTON ( - ). Lawyer, Whig and state legis¬ 

lator from Pickens County, [signed roll of attorneys 1855] 

JOHN W. A. SANFORD (1825-1913). Montgomery lawyer; ad¬ 
mitted to bar in 1851; a secessionist, served as state attorney 
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general, 1865-67; 1871-78, was a delegate from Montgomery 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1901. 

THOMAS G. CHILTON (1833-1860 ). Montgomery lawyer, son 
of William P. Chilton, infra. 

JOSEPH E. P. FLOURNOY ( - ). Delegate to Con- 

stitutional Convention of 1875 from Coffee County. 

WILLIAM M. BYRD (1819-1874) . State legislator from Ma¬ 
rengo County, chancellor of middle division, 1863-65, justice 
of Alabama Supreme Court, 1865-67. 

WILLIAM B. CULP ( - ). 

ROBT. F. LIGON (1823-1901) . Robert F. Ligon, Montgomery 
lawyer; state legislator from Macon before Civil War; lieutenant 
governor, 1874-76; United States congressman, 1876-78; his 
son's home in Montgomery is now the governor's mansion. 

WM. A. GUNTER (1834-1927). William Adams Gunter, Mont¬ 
gomery lawyer; admitted to Alabama bar in 1856; father of the 
man who was mayor of Montgomery during the first half of the 
twentieth century; his arguments induced the United States 
Supreme Court to accept the constitutionality of the Negro 
disfranchisement provisions of the Constitution of 1901, in the 
cases of Giles v. Harris and Giles v. Teasley. 

LITTLEBERRY STRANGE ( - ). Delegate to Constitu¬ 

tional Convention of 1867 from Macon County; circuit judge. 

MICHAEL L. WOODS (1833- ). Prominent Montgomery 

lawyer; state legislator (1860); served in Civil War as Colonel, 
Nineteenth Alabama Infantry; after Civil War, he practiced 
law for a time in New York City as a partner of Joseph S. 
Winter, infra; his father-in-law was Albert James Pickett, 
author of History of Alabama (1851). 

THOS. M. ARRINGTON (1829-1896). Thomas M. Arrington, 
Judge of Montgomery city court, 1865-67, 1880-96. He gradu¬ 
ated from the University of North Carolina in 1849 and was 
admitted to Bar in 1852; moved to Montgomery in 1865; served 
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in Civil War as a Lt. Col., 31st Alabama Infantry Regiment. 


ELIUS HULL ( - ). (?, signature unclear). 

SAM R. BLAKE ( - ). Samuel R. Blake, planter, law¬ 

yer and state senator from Dallas County; moved to Texas in 
I860. 

VIRGIL S. MURPHEY (1837-1890). Montgomery lawyer; 
owner for a time of the Ordeman-Shaw House. 

BENJAMIN F. BLOUNT ( - ). 

JAMES T. NORMAN (1830-1895). Union Springs lawyer, state 
legislator, 1882-85; admitted to Georgia bar, 1849, removed to 
Alabama, 1857. 

D. B. HOLLINQUIST ( - ). 

W. W. SCREWS (1839-1913). W. Wallace Screws, read law 
under Thomas H. Watts, supra, and admitted to bar, 1859; 
officer in Hilliard’s Legion; returned to Montgomery and be¬ 
came associated with Advertiser, where he worked until his 
death, for most of the time as editor; served also as Alabama 
secretary of state (1878-1882) and Montgomery Postmaster 
(1893-1897). 

J. S. WINTER ( 1821-1895). Joseph S. Winter, Montgomery 
banker, businessman and unionist; president of Bank of St. 
Mary’s; owner of Winter Iron Works and Winter Building (S.E. 
corner of Dexter Avenue and Court Street) from which tele¬ 
gram to fire on Fort Sumter was sent; admitted to bar in 1860; 
practiced law in New York City (with Michael L. Woods, supra) 
for five years after the Civil War, returning to Montgomery 
in 1870 upon his son’s graduation from Columbia University 
Law School. 

WM. C. MCQUEEN ( - ). William C. McQueen, Mont¬ 

gomery lawyer. 

LL P. CHILTON, JR. (1838-1892). William P. Chilton, Jr., 
son of the man below; circuit solicitor for Montgomery. 
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W. P. CHILTON (1810-1871). William P. Chilton, state legis¬ 
lator from Talladega; associate justice of Alabama Supreme 
Court (1848-52) and chief justice (1852-56); state senator 
from Macon; delegate to Confederate Provisional Congress and 
Confederate congressman (1861-65); a leading Whig; Chilton 
County was named for him; after the Civil War, a law partner 
of Jack Thorington, supra, [signed roll, March 5, 1866]* 

JACK THORINGTON. Supra, [signed roll, March 5, 1866] * 

A. MARTIN. Abraham Martin, supra, [signed roll March 10, 
1866]* 


E. J. FITZPATRICK. Elmore J. Fitzpatrick, supra, [signed 
roll, March 28, 1866] * 


* Many other prior signees 
early Reconstruction. 

resigned the roll of attorneys throughout 

APPENDIX 

JOSEPH A. S. ACKLEN 

J. COCHRAN 

D. C. ANDERSON 

WILLIAM COCHRAN 

THOS. M. ARRINGTON 

NATHANIEL W. COCKE 

BENJAMIN H. BAKER 

RICHARD A. COLCLOUGH 

M. A. BALDWIN 

WALTER L. COLEMAN 

JOHN G. BARR 

HARRISON W. COVINGTON 

JNO. H. BARRETT 

H. N. CRAWFORD 

W. K. BAYLOR 

CH. CROMMELIN 

JAMES E. BELSER 

WILLIAM B. CULP 

J. B. BIBB 

H. P. DOUTHITT 

SAM R. BLAKE 

JOHN DUNCAN 

JON. BLISS 

ALLEN EILAND 

BENJAMIN F. BLOUNT 

H. W. ELLIS 

J. M. BOLING 

J. A. ELMORE 

SAMUEL H. BRODIE 

RUSH ELMORE 

THOMAS F. BUGBEE 

JNO. ERWIN 

WILLIAM M. BYRD 

E. J. FITZPATRICK 

JOHN M. CAMERON 

JOSEPH E. P. FLOURNOY 

JAMES CHESTNEY 

S. G. FRIERSON 

THOMAS G. CHILTON* 

ROBT. M. GARVIN 

W. P. CHILTON 

G. W. GAYLE 

W. P. CHILTON, JR. 

JOHN GAYLE, JR. 

JAMES H. CLANTON 

BENJAMIN N. GLOVER 

LINCOLN CLARK 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM 

JEREMIAH CLEMENS 

ALEX. GRAHAM 

A. B. CLITHERALL 

JOHN P. GRAHAM 

ROBT. T. CLYDE 

N. SMITH GRAHAM 
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WILLIAM H. GREEN 
LEROY GRESHAM 
WM. A. GUNTER 
JAMES HAIR 
S. F. HALE 
N. HARRIS 

SAMPSON W. HARRIS 
ISAAC V/. HAYNE 
HIRAM HEMPHILL 

D. B. HOLLINQUIST 
ELIUS HULL 

B. W. HUNTINGTON 
S. W. INGE 
WM. M. INGE 
JOSEPH R. JOHN 
R. T. JOHNSTON 
H. B. JONES 
WM. G. JONES 
THOMAS J. JUDGE 
JOHN T. LEFTWICH 
ROBT. F. LIGON 
JNO. H. LINEBAUGH 
A. MARTIN 
J. L. MARTIN 
THOS. S. MAYS 
WM. C. MCQUEEN 
Ro. E. MEADE 
A. B. MEEK 
J. R. METCALF 
W. MOODY 
W. W. MORRIS 
WM. S. MUDD 
VIRGIL S. MURPHEY 
WM. M. MURPHY 
JAMES T. NORMAN 
J. J. ORMOND 
LEWIS E. PARSONS 

E. W. PECK 


SION L. PERRY 

JNO. D. PHELAN 

B. F. PORTER 

JOS. J. PORTER 

OLIVER H. PRINCE 

J. L. PUGH 

T. REAVIS 

JAMES E. REESE 

B. F. SAFFOLD 

JOHN W. A. SANFORD 

W. W. SCREWS 

EDWIN W. SEIBELS 

J. J. SEIBELS 

HENRY C. SEMPLE 

ROBT. H. SMITH 

W. H. SMITH 

GEO. W. L. SMITH 

W. R. SMITH 

W. J. STEELE 

JNO. G. STEINER 

LITTLEBERRY STRANGE 

JOSEPH W. TAYLOR 

JACK THORINGTON 

HARRY I. THORNTON 

THOS A. WALKER 

JAMES B. WALLACE 

HENRY WATSON 

THOMAS H. WATTS 

JAMES D. WEBB 

B. J. WHATLEY 

NEWTON L. WHITFIELD 

SEABORN WILLIAMS 

JOSHUA W. WILLIS 

J. S. WINTER 

J. M. WITHERS 

MICHAEL L. WOODS 

WILLIAM LOWNDES YANCEY 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Virginia Van der Veer Hamilton, Alabama: A Bicentennial 
History. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1977. 
Nashville: American Association for State and Local His¬ 
tory, 1977. pp. xi, 189. $8.95) 

Alabamians regularly wish for a history of their state 
which will be accurate and readable, will include the 
story of blacks and whites, men and women, will serve as 
a college text, yet appeal to the amateur, and will survey the 
state’s history from the 1500s to the 1970s. Perhaps it is 
time to realize that we are asking for too much. After a vacuum 
of years when no stab at state history was attempted, 1977 
saw two surveys of Alabama appear in print. One of these 
is Alabama: A Bicentennial History. 

Virginia Hamilton, chairman of the history department 
at the University of Alabama in Birmingham, has courageously 
attacked her assignment of producing in one year’s time a 
study of her state in two hundred pages. The result is an 
impression of Alabama and Alabamians, not a history. The 
reader’s dissatisfaction with her product probably comes from 
the fact that we hoped she somehow would find a way to trans¬ 
cend the limitations of her project; instead, she is confined 
by them. 

Using a topical approach, the author focuses primarily 
on Alabamians, the people who made the history. She uses 
anecdotes and personalities to reflect the flavor of issues 
Alabamians believed to be important from 1819 to the present. 
Particular attention is paid to Alabamians of non-English 
origins, whose numbers and varieties are so great as may 
surprise many who presume Alabamians to be simply white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. However, in her effort to call at¬ 
tention to these elements which historians usually ignore, the 
author has given excessive weight to subjects of her own in¬ 
terest. The book is too heavy with discussion of Birmingham; 
the attention given the Alabama slave narratives (which the 
author had recently discovered) is out of proportion to the rest 
of the book; and the jacket cover would be more appropriate 
for a history of a Northern industrial state. For, as any 
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Alabamian knows, the city of Birmingham does not speak for 
the state of Alabama. 

The strongest feature of the book is the section on black 
history, a subject usually given little attention in general studies 
of Alabama. She includes some searing accounts of life under 
slavery and sets her findings in the contexts of recent works 
on slavery. The study of blacks after the Civil War is well 
done and is particularly valuable in focusing on less well known 
black leaders in the state, since we all too often hear only of 
Booker T. Washington and George Washington Carver. 

The volume tries especially hard to make history relevant, 
to relate the past to the present, and in large measure the 
effort succeeds. The photographs complement this intent, as 
pairs of photographs juxtapose the old and new of Alabama 
into a fine photographic essay. 

Alabama: A Bicentennial History should have the wide 
general appeal for which it is intended. Hopefully, it will whet 
its reader’s appetites for a deeper study of Alabama history and 
encourage historians to get on with the business of producing 


a bona fide history of Alabama. 


Sarah Woolfolk Wiggins 
The University of Alabama 


Jack Temple Kirby. Media Made Dixie: The Sonth in the 
American Imagination (Baton Rouge: LSU Press, 1978. 
Pp. XVIII + 203 cloth $9.95) 

i For those who have long suspected that someday America 
would lift their image of the South and find “made in New York 
and Hollywood” stamped on its bottom, the appearance of a 
book entitled Media-Made Dixie: The South in the American 
Imagination is a welcome event. Having read it, one hopes 
for more intensive examination of the topics Jack Temple Kirby 
has opened to discussion. 

Kirby’s book is entertaining and contains more than a few 
good ideas worth further exploration. The author’s point of 
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departure — semiotics, the study of symbols — and his basic 
assumption that popular culture more profoundly affects his. 
torical consciousness than professional scholarship both deserve 
continued attention. His discussions of D.VY. Griffin, Claude 
Bowers, picture books of the 1930’s on the South, W. J. Cash, 
Kiyle Onstott (the author of Mandingo and Drum), William 
Styron’s The Confessions of Nat Turner, and Alex Haley’s Routs 
are informative and perceptive. His concluding point that the 
apparent triumph of the “New South” in country music, tele¬ 
vision programs, and presidential politics signifies the national 
co-option, of things southern calls for close examination of the 
southern heritage and lifestyle for those qualities deserving 
judicious preservation as most beneficial to the South and to 
the nation as a whole. 

Still, the book lacks focus. Images of movies, television 
shows, advertising, scholarly works, country music, novels, 
and plays pulsate upon the reader in strobe light fashion, 
Kirby presents his material in general chronological order, but 
there is a great deal of skipping back and forth, rendered 
troublesome by the fact that the book has no clearly stated and 
consistently followed interpretative themes other than the 
by chapter title. These titles (and their general chrongological 
periods) are: “Griffin, Dunning, and ‘the Great Fact of Race’ ” 
(ca. 1900-1920) ; “Claude Bowers and the Establishment” (ca, 
1920’s); “The Embarrassing New South” and “The Grand Old 
South” (both ca. 1920’s and 1930’s); “The Visceral South” and 
“Dixie Mellow” (both ca. 1940’s and 1950’s); “The Devilish 
South” (ca. 1940’s, 1950’s and 1960’s); “Dixie Redux and 
Demise” (ca. 1960’s and 1970’s); and “Roots and Plains” (an 
epilogue on Alex Haley’s Roots and the election of Jimmy Carter 
as president). 

The description is good, if uneven; the analysis not exactly 
weak, but certainly not sustained. Kirby recounts in detail the 
plots of Griffin’s movies, the biases of Claude Bowers, the 
story lines of Thomas Nelson Page’s and John Fox, Jr.’s novels, 
the plots and characters of numerous movies rerun on tele¬ 
vision, and the pros and cons of William Styron’s The Confes¬ 
sions of Nat Turner . Here too, receiving varying amounts of 
emphasis, are Faulkner, Stribling, Caldwell, Mencken, Frank 
Yerby, Kyle Onstott, W. J. Cash, 1'U Take My Stand, William H. 
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Dunning, C. Vann Woodward, Gone With The Wind, Jimmy 
Rodgers, Richard Petty, Dizzy Dean, and numerous other mani¬ 
festations of the southern image and style. Jazz is absent, 
as are periodicals, such as Southern Living. The media’s treat¬ 
ment of the South comes through in kaleidoscopic fashion, but 
there is limited analysis of any single category of media impact 
in terms of extent of audience and influence, cause and effect 
on behavior in the South and elsewhere, and relationship to 
national political and social currents. Trends and turning 
points are hinted but not explicated. 

The book is attractively designed; I caught only one typo¬ 
graphical error (Sidney “Potier” on page 119). Mildly discon¬ 
certing is the fact that in placing footnotes at the end of the 
book those notes are labeled only by chapter number and not 
by chapter title. The latter is printed at the top of each page 
of the text, and it would simplify referring to the footnotes if 
the reader could find them at the back of the book under the 
heading of the particular chapter in which they are found. 

Robert H. McKenzie 
The University of Alabama 

' >i" ’ ' ! 

‘ . " l' . ' . ' ' ’ ' ’ ' ' 

Bernard Knight, Madoc, Prince of America. (New York: St. 

Martin’s Press, Inc., 1977. Pp. 189. $7.95.) 

This is an entertaining book which all good Alabamians 
and Welshmen, though normally an incongruous pairing, should 
find appealing. Founded on the legendary story of the twelfth 
century discovery by a Welsh prince, Professor Knight’s work 
evokes an added aura of realism to the sense of regional pride 
which has been endemic in the heritage of both peoples. The 
setting for most of the story, which is highly reminiscent of 
Arthurian romance, is Wales. Here the author embellishes the 
scenario furnished by countless generations of bards, minstrels, 
and chroniclers into a full-blown description of late medieval 
Welsh society and politics, which impelled Prince Madoc on his 
epic-making voyage to the New World. By no means the least 
interesting aspect of this narrative is the author’s inference 
that these ventures owed much to the recent infusion of Norse 
blood and technology to early Celtic society. Indeed the pro¬ 
tagonist was purported to be a direct descendant, through his 
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great grandmother, of the Scandanavian kings of Dublin. As 
the reader eventually senses the approach of Madoc’s vessel, 
the Gwennan Gorn, to landfall in Alabama the drama heightens 
and one becomes reflective of the earliest origins of European 
settlement in this area of the world. No doubt recent journey, 
ings across the Atlantic in small craft, such as that by Thor 
Heyerdahl, have sharpened the imaginative endeavours of mod. 
ern writers to speculate on the likelihood that such voyages by 
earlier peoples actually did take place. But the present account 
must necessarily qualify as fiction as the entire story is related 
in dialogue. 

Yet this historical novel presumes a factual basis from 
Richard Deacon’s recent monograph on Madoc and the Discovery 
of America which has allegedly “greatly restored credence to 
the legend.” Whatever basis of fact there might be for the 
Madoc legend must necessarily stem from that earlier study. 
In a recent review article in this journal (Spring, 1968) Robert 
Rea, while admitting that Deacon had brought “a more i con- 
structive imagination’ to the riddle of Prince Madoc than any 
previous writer on the subject,” effectively questions the his¬ 
toricity of Deacon’s account. Nevertheless one is tempted to 
admit upon reading these two important statements that the 
possibility of Madoc’s expedition has been made more plausible, 

and where there is so much smoke there very well might be 
fire! 


Unfortunately it is neither the veracity of Deacon’s work 
nor the possibility of a successful Welsh voyage to America 
which forms the true basis for Bernard Knight’s Madoc, Prince 
of America. Even the most dubious evidence sifted by Deacon, 
such as Joan Dane’s “imaginative recreation of the Madoc story” 
derived from vague allusions by early Welsh poets, is accepted 
within question by Knight. Indeed Miss Dane’s 1909 account, 
though self-admittedly fictional and rejected by Deacon, serves 
as the basis for the largest portion of Knight’s account. Madoc’s 
early relationship with his family, including his exile at birth, 
his return as a teenager to the court of his father, and especially 
his romance with the maidservant Annesta whom he married 
are all elaborations of earlier fabrications by Miss Dane. Con¬ 
sequently the cruel death of his wife, who was bludgeoned and 
burned by his nefarious half-brother Dafydd, and the outbreak 
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of sibling strife occasioned by the death of his father Owain 
Gwynedd, served as the tragic background behind Madoc’s vovage 
to America. For the remainder of his tale the author relies 
mainly on his own imagination, endowing the Welsh seaman 
with a compass to aid in his quest of western lands, and hinder¬ 
ing him with a hurricane which blew his ship off course into 
the northern Gulf of Mexico and a mutiny staged by a male¬ 
volent figure named Alun Crookeye. Odysseus could hardly 
have deserved a more fantastic adventure! 

The ultimate result of Knight’s story then is a further 
incrustation of the legend perpetuated by so many earlier ac¬ 
counts and a verification of Professor Rea’s aphorism that 
“Madoc’s oft-told tale improves with repetition.” If indeed 
Richard Deacon’s book advances history as distinct from 
legend, this novel most assuredly does not. Such accounts, how¬ 
ever specious, should not be spurned as our society needs good 
myths to stir its collective imagination; but modern man must 
always be able to distinguish the facts underlying his societal 
origins from fiction. 


John D. Fair 

Auburn University at Montgomery 


David R. Goldfield, Urban Growth in the Age of Sectionalism: 
Virginia, 184-7-1861. (Baton Rouge and London: Louisi¬ 
ana State University Press, 1977. Pp. xxx, 336, $17.50.) 
Within the past three or four years a group of young ur¬ 
ban historians has begun to go through the field of Southern 
history the way Sherman once marched through Georgia. This 
time, however, cities have been resurrected rather than de¬ 
stroyed, the chief targets of destruction being the myths and 
stereotypes of an agrarian South allegedly antithetical to urban 
development. At first the weapons were convention papers 
and journal articles, but now we are getting the heavy artillery 
in the form of monographs and even a textbook-like collection 
of essays entitled The City in Southern History. David Gold¬ 
field co-edited that anthology, and, like his co-editor Blaine 
Brownell, has become a major proselytizer of the importance of 
Southern cities. The list of converts now includes LSU Press, 
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perhaps the oremier publisher of books in Southern history, 
which in recent years has produced an increasing number of 
able monogranhs that focus on the Southern urban experience. 
Goldfield’s new book is an excellent addition to this growing 
list. 


In a typical well-turned phrase, Goldfield announces that 
“It is time to place the magnolias on Main Street and to de- 
veloo an urban view of southern history.” (283) He is par¬ 
ticularly interested in challenging two assumptions about 
antebellum Virginia cities in particular and Southern cities 
in general: first, that they seriously lagged behind those of 
the North, and second, that they played a relatively insignifi¬ 
cant role in Southern life. At the heart of the book is the 
interrelationship between sectionalism and urban growth. 

A perceptive introduction, distinguished by a good review 
of the secondary literature on antebellum Northern and South¬ 
ern cities, provides an excellent overview of the role of urbani¬ 
zation in Southern life. Chapter 1 shows how a declining 

• 

Virginia turned to its cities after 1847 to restore its economic 
and political power in the section and nation. Chapter 2 pre¬ 
sents a profile of “city builders” in Richmond, Norfolk, and 
Alexandria. Using the techniques of both quantitative and 
“impressionistic” history, Goldfield finds that Virginia’s urban 
boosters conformed to the general pattern found in other Ameri¬ 
can cities of the period — they “were mature, stable members 
of the community . . . typically family men and property hold¬ 
ers” who “formed an interlocking directorate to control most 
aspects of urban life from government to business to church to 
charity.” (29-30) Chapter 3 chronicles the attempts of these 
city builders to secure a broacj rural clientele through the use 
of the urban press, fairs, boards of trade, exchanges, and im¬ 
proved marketing facilities. Chapter 4 deals with the emer¬ 
gence of local government and the nature of urban, services 
such as police, fire protection, education, and disease control. 
Chapter 5 explores the concept of “cityhood” as it related to the 
growing distinctiveness of city and countryside and to the 
phenomenon of urban rivalry. Chapter 6 masterfully draws 
together the strands from previous chapters to examine the 
contribution of urban Virginia to the growing sectional crisis 
and the coming of the Civil War. As a result of urban Vir 
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ginia’s late entrance into the arena of urban rivalry and es¬ 
pecially of New York City’s emergence as the nation’-s foremost 
import/export center, the attempts at internal improvements, 
direct trade, and industrialization that would re-establish Vir¬ 
ginia’s power fell far short of their goal. Or as Goldfield put 
it, “In a section where ironies grew like cotton in black soil, 
it was Virginia’s irony that urban growth and prosperity re¬ 
sulted in greater dependence on northern cities rather than 
in the hoped-for economic independence.” (226) The economic 
failure of Virginia to compete with the North, according to 
Goldfield, finally led the state to secession. And at the seces¬ 
sion convention, the place of a given city in the national economy 
influenced its delegates’ votes. The cities with the strongest 
economic ties with the North — Wheeling, Richmond, Norfolk, 
and Alexandria — resisted secession while the two cities most 
isolated from Northern markets and dependent on Southern 
trade — Petersburg and Lynchburg -— eagerly sought a break 
with the Union. A provocative epilogue emphasizes the es¬ 
sential continuity between the Old South and the New based 
on what Goldfield sees as the unappreciated extent of antebellum 
support for urbanization, industrialization, and railroad develop¬ 
ment. 

The book is extremely well-written and the arguments are 
supported by extensive research in private papers, census sched¬ 
ules, periodicals, and local newspapers. Goldfield’s main point 
about the symbiotic relationship between urban growth and the 
sectional crisis is a good one and, as he suggests, merits exami¬ 
nation for other Southern states. Yet at times the author pushes 
his claims for the extent of Southern urbanization, too far. 
His own evidence demonstrates the degree to which the 1850s 
constitute a decade in which Northern cities greatly widened 
the gap that separated them from their Southern counterparts 
and this reviewer, at least, remains more impressed with the 
differences than similarities between Northern and Southern 
urban society on the eve of the Civil War. Goldfield’s excellent 
chapter on municipal services, for example, typically emphasizes 
urban Virginia’s interest in imitating Northern cities while 
downplaying the relatively meager actual results. Goldfield’s 
discussion of urban slavery is another instance where he seems 
to push his own carefully developed evidence to unwarranted 
conclusions. After an illuminating analysis of the severe urban 
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labor shortage, the author concludes that none of the alternative 
labor -systems “provided the flexibility, mobility, efficiency, and 
profitability that the institution of slavery did.” (130) Like 
Claudia Goldin in her recent cliometrician defense of the vi¬ 
tality of urban slavery, but more conscious of white complaints 
about the excessive freedom urban slaves enjoyed, Goldfield 
challenges the earlier findings of Richard C. Wade and argues 
that had not the war interceded, urban slavery would have 
flourished for years to come. Such a conclusion based entirely 
on economic factors remains open to question, but on balance 
it would seem that Goldfield’s insistence on the popularity of 
urban slavery undermines a key element in his argument for a 
basic continuity in Southern history. For as recent studies 
suggest, during the postbellum period, whites sought to banish 
urban blacks to the countryside. Goldfield cannot have it 
both ways: either the postwar distaste for urban blacks marked 
a discontinuity with the past or else antebellum whites were 
more troubled by urban slavery than the author is willing to 
acknowledge. This reviewer accepts Goldfield’s continuity argu¬ 
ment, but sees white desires to rid their cities of blacks, 
whether slave or free, as a major aspect of that continuity. 

Nevertheless, one does not have to agree with everything 
that Goldfield says to appreciate the great contribution he has 
made. He has asked the right questions and provided readers 
with enough valuable new information to allow them to form 
their own answers. The fields of urban and Southern history 
are much the richer for his efforts. 

Howard N. Rabinowitz 

University of New Mexico 


Joe Bennett McBrien, The Tennessee Brigade. (Chattanooga, 
Tennessee: Hudson Printing and Lithographing Co., 1977, 
pp. 117) 

In July, 1861 the Tennessee regiments in training at Camp 
Trousdale near Nashville were ordered to Virginia. Arriving 
at Big Springs, Virginia, the 1st, 7th, and 14th Tennessee In¬ 
fantry regiments were organized into the “Tennessee Brigade” 
and placed under the command of General Samuel Anderson. 
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The Brigade quickly ceased to be exclusively Tennessean. In 
1862 the 5th Alabama Batallion and the 13th Alabama Infantry 
became a part of the Brigade. The loss of over 65% of the 
Brigade at Gettysburg forced further reorganizations. The 
decimated units retained their identity, but four Virginia regi¬ 
ments were assigned to the Brigade. Another reorganization 
in January 1865 brought the 1st, 7th, 14th, 17th, 23rd, 25th, 
44th and 63rd Tennessee Infantries along with the 2nd Mary¬ 
land Battalion under the command of General William McComb. 
This Brigade, predominently Tennessean, continued until the 
end of the war. Actually the “Tennessee Brigade” was com¬ 
posed exclusively of Tennesseans for only a few months in the 
early part of the war. 

The author concentrates his efforts almost entirely on de¬ 
scribing the Military action which began for the Tennessee 
Brigade in September 1862 in the Cheat Mountain campaign. 
Except for an occasional remark or paragraph, the reader is 
given no inkling of the background, motivation, or individual 
experiences of the fighting Tennesseans. This work has no 
chapter headings. The name of each major campaign or battle 
participated in by the Brigade is given. The reader progresses 
chronologically through such battles and campaigns as the 
Kanawha Valley Campaign, Romney Campaign, Fair Oaks- 
Seven Pines, Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Savage’s Station, 
Frayser’s Farm, Malvern Hills, Cedar Run, Second Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Wilderness, Cold 
Harbor, and Petersburg. When surrender finally came at Ap¬ 
pomattox, only forty-one enlisted men and six officers from the 
7th Tennessee Infantry remained to stack their weapons. Other 
regiments in the Brigade were similarly decimated. 

This work is a labor of love that never rises to the level of 
good history. There are no footnotes, and only eight sources 
are mentioned in the acknowledgements. There is no table of 
contents, index, or maps. While the author has obviously 
spent much time and effort collecting information and presents 
his material with vigor and sincerity, the Tennesseans and mod¬ 
ern Civil War enthusiasts deserve a better victory. 

Kenneth R. Johnson 

University of North Alabama 
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Glen Jeansonne. Leander Perez: Boss of the Drfto (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Brass, 19 7. 
xvii, 440. Preface, Prologue, illustrations, notes, bibliog¬ 
raphy, index. $25.00) 


In one way at least this biography of Leander Perez is a 
hopeful book: if American democracy can withstand the Boss 
of Plaquemines Parish, it can withstand almost any chal enge. 
Jeansonne has revealed the Perez who is well-known topmost 
Southerners as champion of segregation, confidant and finan¬ 
cier of George Wallace, and conservative foe of all liberal causes 
and candidates. But he has also discussed thoroughly a man 
who is not so well-known: sagacious and shrewd politician, a 
man who satisfied his constituents not only with racist rhetoric 
but also with a private and Parish-wide system of welfare and 
jobs which kept the unemployment rate in Plaquemines below 

two percent in the early 1970’s. 


Perez emerges as a less admirable figure, not primarily 
because of his ideology (which he shared in common with mil¬ 
lions of Southern whites), but because of private corruption. 
He manipulated his political control of the Parish into a fortune 
in legal fees and oil leases. He decided elections in the Parish 
as thoroughly as a Latin American dictator or oriental poten¬ 
tate. In the 1952 gubernatorial campaign Perez returned votes 
for his favorite from fifteen precincts; there were only fourteen 
precincts in Plaquemines. After pretending to befriend the 
fur trappers of his marshy domain, he helped a relative cheat 
them out of their traditional trapping preserves. A vindictive 
demagogue in the best tradition of Huey Long, Perez sought 
not only to clef eat his opponents; he sought to annihilate them. 


After the depression, the most important goal of his life 
was to maintain segregation, and he accomplished that task 
better than almost any other Southern political leader. From 
1936 to 1953, not a single black was registered to vote in a 
Parish which was twenty-eight per cent black. Despite his 
lifelong Democratic affiliation, he did not cast a ballot for his 
Party’s presidential nominee after 1944 because of what he 
judged to be the Party’s heresy on race. He even withdrew his 
Parish from a Red Cross hurricane shelter program because 
there was no guarantee that the shelters would be racially 
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For all his shrewdness and native intelligence, he did the 
causes which he supported little good. When he appeared on 
“Firing Line,” an educational television program hosted by con¬ 
servative journalist William F. Buckley, his host was astounded 
at the bigotry and ignorance of the “Boss of the Delta. Buck ey 
commented at a press conference: “The best thing Judge 
Perez could do for the cause of state’s rights is to shut up. 

(p. 337). 

Jeansonne has written an admirable biography. ^ jt is 
thoroughly researched and probes many of the Judge s idlo>- 
syncracies while maintaining admirable balance. It is tempting 
to dismiss Perez as an empty-headed racist. Jeansonne resists 
this temptation, and treats the man seriously as a product of 
a unique and isolated world which hardly can be comprehended 
by any American unfamiliar with the bizarre character of 

Louisiana delta politics. 

Wayne Flynt 
Auburn University 



